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DEA 


In this exciting, changing land of ours there’s nothing quite as spine-tingling to motorists 
(and that means all of us!) as the news coming out of our automobile capital. And today’s 
news is of THE BOLD NEW IDEA-—the idea back of everything Studebaker- 
Packard Corporation is doing. 


mom fda) SarTpn = bh Th we 


What is THE BOLD NEW IDEA?It is simply this: We believe that cars can be 
built on modern production lines without sacrificing craftsmanship . . . that our 
goal must always be to build not the most cars but the best cars . . . that individuality 
of design and true pride of workmanship are not dead, but live, today, stronger 
than ever in the new Studebakers, Clippers, and Packards. 


Soon now you'll see the first cars born of THE BOLD NEW IDEA: 





and lines found in no other car within 
hundreds of dollars of its price! 


% You'll see anew Packard deliberately 
designed to upgrade America’s idea 
of luxury cars—a car destined to be 
the new choice in fine cars, as it was % You'l see a new Studebaker deliber- 


America’s first choice for thirty years! ately designed to set the low price 


% You'll see a new Clipper deliberately 
designed to set new standards for 
medium-priced cars—with features 






field on fire—a car that will outstyle, 
outperform and outvalue any other 
in its price range! 








In short, you'll see a brilliant array of new motorcars in every price class—cars built to 
the highest standards of craftsmanship in the industry today—cars that are the embodi- 
ment of THE BOLD NEW IDEA. 









STUDEBAKER - CLIPPER: PACKARD 


Fine Card tn every furice Clads frroducts of Sltudelaker-Lackard Corporation 
WHERE PRIDE OF WORKMANSHIP STILL COMES FIRST! 
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Specialists 


FOR 50 YEARS 


in the basic 
business of 
transmitting 
horsepower to 
multiply 





manpower! 


THAT'S WHY IT’S GOOD 
BUSINESS TO DO BUSINESS 
WITH.... 


PRODUCTS OF C ia RQ Me 


CLARK .. TRANS- 


mend EQUIPMENT 


AND REAR AXLES @ 
AXLE HOUSINGS 
FARM EQUIPMENT UNITS © ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS © GEARS 
AND FORGINGS—FORK TRUCKS © TOWING TRACTORS © POWERED 
HAND TRUCKS e ROSS STRADDLE CARRIERS @ MICHIGAN TRAC 
TOR SHOVELS AND EXCAVATOR CRANES 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Other Plants: Battle Creek, Jackson, Benton Harbor, Michigan 











Uniteo States Lines 
Company 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


‘The Board of Directors has authorized the 
payment of a dividend of thirty-seven and 
one-half cents ($.3714) per share payable 
December 9, 1955, to holders of Com- 
mon Stock of record November 25, 1955, 
who on that date hold regularly issued 
Common Stock ($1.00 par) of this Com- 


any. 
4 CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

















ES CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of seventy- 
five cents (75¢) per share on the com- 
mon stock of this Company has been 
declared payable December 15, 1955, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business November 25, 1955. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary 











For practical aid in plan- 
ning your securities port- 
folio, send for 
“INVESTMENT ANALYSIS CHART” 
No obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


923 S. La Salle $t., Chicago 90 3 Wall Street, New Vert & 














SUNLIGHT POWERS TELEPHONE CALL FOR 


8 


Bell Telephone Laboratories invention to 
convert sun’s rays into electricity now 
used in interesting test. Has wide pos- 
sibilities for telephone service and in 
many other fields. 


As far back as Archimedes, men 
were searching for a way to put the 
almost limitless power of the sun to 
practical use. The dream of centuries 
has been brought closer to realization 
by the Bell Solar Battery. 


It was developed at the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories after long re- 


‘Bell Solar Battery is mounted on telephone pole at Americus, Georgia, to power an amplifier on rural telephone line. 


_ Bell Solar Battery 


TAKES ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


search and first announced in 1954. 
Since then its efficiency has been 
doubled and its usefulness extended. 


An interesting test of the battery’s 
possibilities is now under way at 
Americus, Georgia, where it is pow- 
ering an amplifier station on a rural 
telephone line. 


Mounted on a telephone pole, it 
furnishes electric power during day- 
light hours. At the same. time it 
charges a storage battery to provide 
power for nighttime operation and 
periods of cloudiness. 


FIRST TIME 


What has been done so far is the 
opening of a door through which we 
can glimpse exciting new things for 
the future. Increasing hope for suc- 
cess in harnessing more and more of 
the power of the sun has come from 
the Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories de- 
velopment of the Bell Solar Battery. 


THE BELL SOLAR BATTERY is made of thin, 
specially treated strips of silicon, an ingre- 
dient of common sand. It should have a long 
life because there are no moving parts and 
nothing is consumed or destroyed. Needs 
no fuel other than the light of the sun itself. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Population Growth 
A Strong Trade Prop 


Increasing number of consumers assures rising level 
of potential demand for goods and services for many 


years, though it does not preclude temporary slumps 


uring the depression of the 
‘thirties, it was fashionable in 
some circles to assume that the U. S. 
economy had reached maturity. One 
apparent justification for this view 
was the very pronounced slackening 
in population gains. From one mid- 
year to the next, this growth had ex- 
ceeded two million on several occa- 
sions in the ’twenties, but the 1932-33 
increase amounted to only 740,000. 
The 1932 marriage rate and the 1933 
birth rate each recorded new all-time 
lows. 


165 Million Plus 


Developments of more recent years 
have effectively buried the mature 
economy concept, and in no field has 
the actual record confounded the 
pessimists more conclusively than in 
that of population growth. The in- 
crease approached 2.8 million persons 
in 1953-54, and exceeded it in 1954- 
55, setting new peaks in both cases. 
Our mid-year population was over 
165 million, and it is estimated that 
it will amount to 228 million only 
twenty years from now. 

Several independent factors have 
accounted for this accelerated growth. 
One is the: steady lowering of the 
death rate due to medical advances ; 
this has been particularly evident 
among the youngest age groups. 
Deaths per thousand have been cut 
from 162 in 1900 to less than 28 
among those less than a year old and 
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Charles P. Cushing 


from nearly 20 to less than 1% for 
ages 1 to 4. The death rate for the 
entire population has dropped from 
17.2 to 9.2. 

Another important influence has 
been the large number of marriages 
during the early postwar period, re- 
flecting unprecedented prosperity. 
Marriages reached a peak in 1946, 
due to postponement of marriage 
plans during the war and the fact that 
more people reached marriageable age 
in 1946 than ever before. Conse- 
quently, there was a record number 
of first births in 1947—69 per 1,000 
married women aged 15 to 44, against 
a 1933 low rate of only 40 first births. 

In addition, prosperity has encour- 
aged people to have larger families. 
The number of second births within 
a family has been rising since 1935; 
of third births, since 1939; and of 
fourth and fifth births since 1942; 
but the trend has accelerated in the 
postwar period. For the past five 
years, second births have closely ap- 
proached first births, a situation never 
witnessed before, while the rates of 
third and fourth births have risen to 
31 and 18 from their lows of 17 and 
10, respectively. Although the rate of 
first births has dropped since 1947, 
younger brothers and sisters have 
swelled the total; last year, for the 
first time in our history, over four 
million babies were born. 

For the present, the postwar baby 
boom will continue to be reflected 


primarily in larger outlays for baby 
food, toys, children’s clothing and 
similar goods. It has already pushed 
school enrollments to record levels, 
with much additional growth still 
ahead. Thus far, elementary school 
levels have been chiefly affected, but 
the capacity of high schools’ will be 
strained very shortly and colleges wil! 
feel the effects eventually. Starting 
around 1965, and becoming still more 
evident later on, there will be sub- 
stantial additions to the labor force. 

Marriages have declined rather 
sharply since 1948, partly because low 
birth rates during the ‘thirties are 
now being reflected in diminishing 
numbers of people reaching marriage- 
able age and partly because the sup- 
ply of single persons in this group 
was depleted by the rush to the altar 
in 1946-48. No abrupt reversal of 
this trend is likely for a few years, 
but commencing around 1960 the ris- 
ing birth rates of the early ‘forties 
will exert an effect which will become 
an avalanche during the middle and 
late sixties. | 


What To Expect 


At that time, there will be a sub- 
stantial rise in demand for housing, 
furniture, appliances and all\the other 
appurtenances of new households, fol- 
lowed shortly by another baby boom. 
These predictions assume, of. course, 
that conditions will be .reasonably 


Please turn to page 29 -: 
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Stability Shown 


By Rail Equipment 


Although operating in a cyclical field, American Brake 


Shoe has achieved above-average consistency in results 


uring the last 20 years, a new 
D pattern has been shaping up in 
the feast-or-famine railway equip: 
ment industry. Major companies 
have merged with or have purchased 
others. New products and processes 
have been bought or developed in 
laboratories and pilot plants. As oper- 
ations have been extended to a broad 
range of industry, the feast-or-famine 
aspect of the business has become 
greatly modified. 

But even when it was almost 
wholly a railway equipment producer, 
American Brake Shoe Company’s 
operations were much more stable 
than those of companies supplying 
rolling stock, because its products 
were mostly “wearing” parts and 
were sold mostly for replacement. 
Having acquired long experience in 
combating severe wear, it was only 
natural for American Brake Shoe to 
begin to utilize this know-how in 
fields other than railroading. 

Machines which serve industry and 
which process goods have wear prob- 
lems in certain parts that can be 
costly. Today’s high speed operations 
call for increased wear-resistance, 
which indeed is American Brake 
Shoe’s chief product whether sold to 
railroads or to industry-at-large. For 
example, anything which can stop a 
high-speed train can be adapted to 
automobiles and aircraft. Other wear- 
resistant parts which have evolved 
from original railroad products go in- 
to machinery of all types. Brake Shoe 
is this country’s largest producer of 
manganese steel, a heavy-duty item 
which outlasts other metals many 
times over on tough earth-moving, 
rock-quarrying, ore-mining and high- 
way-building jobs. Experience with 
the transportation industry brought 
the company into the aircraft field, 
with its rigid requirements for close 
tolerances and high quality. In addi- 
tion to parts for jet, piston-type and 
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through replacement sales and broadening diversification 


reaction engines, Brake Shoe is ex- 
ploring light metal aluminum castings 
for aircraft frames and for other pur- 
poses. This work is now in the pilot 
stage but it will be determined within 
the next few months just what the 
company’s role in the field will be. 

Brake Shoe’s expansion has ex- 
tended its work into 12 divisions and 
56 plants in the U.S., three plants in 
Canada and one in France. Its most 
recent purchase, Denison Engineering 
Company is a busy maker of hy- 
draulic pumps, motors and controls. 
Denison sales carry a wider profit 
margin than do Brake Shoe products 
as a whole and orders are running 
well ahead of output. With the hy- 
draulics industry rapidly expanding, 
sales of $14 million are forecast for 
Denison in 1956 and $20 million five 
years hence vs. $10 million this year. 
President Kempton Dunn of Brake 
Shoe states: “We are looking for 
more companies with bright prospects 
like Denison.” 

For the company as a whole, orders 
have been running well ahead of ship- 
ments, which are estimated at about 
$141 million for 1955, 28 per cent 
over last year. A gain of 35 per cent 
is estimated for pre-tax earnings 
while net of $4.55 per share is fore- 
cast, some 43 per cent ahead of 1954. 





American Brake Shoe 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1945.. $77.2 $2.51 $1.65 557%—41 

1946.. 77.6 3.51 2.00 644%4—36% 
1947.. 107.6 4.11 2.40 50 —36 

1948.. 120.2 442 2.50 435%—31% 
1949.. 91.7 3.22 2.000 35 —30% 
1950.. 1066 5.17 3.00 437%—30% 
1951.. 147.6 5.19 a3.20 44%—34% 
1952.. 135.4 3.52 3.000 413%4—36% 
1953.. 139.8 3.70 300 40%—34% 
1954.. 1099 319 225 41 —30% 
1955.. e141.0 e4.55 1.50 c41K%—33% 





* Has paid dividends in each year since 1902. 
a—Also 10% stock. c—-To October 26. e—Esti- 
mated. 















Distribution of Shipments 


1949 1954 
Railway Supplies. . 53.1% 44.9% 


*Mach. & Equip. 

IO ee 16.2 
Automotive & Farm 

Equipment ..... 13.5 14.0 
*Mining & Con- 

etruction ....... ins aan 
Steel Mfg. ........ 4.1 5.0 
Petroleum, Chem- 

ical & Other.... 13.8 14.4 





* No comparison available owing to 
change in segregation of sales; both 
categories together totaled 15.5 per cent 
in 1949, 21.7 per cent in 1954. 











Good business for the railroads for 
the automotive and farm equipment 
manufacturers, the mining and con- 
struction industries, the machinery. 
steel and cement makers, all are re- 
fiected in increased bookings for 
Brake Shoe. 

With business and prospects so 
favorable, a higher dividend rate 
would seem an expectation within 
the near future, but management has 
stated that the current 50-cent quar- 
terly rate would prevail for some 
months to come. However, for 1952- 
54 the preferred and common pay-out 
amounted to more than 80 per cent 
of net while this year the 50-cent rate 
on the common plus preferred pay- 
ments would constitute a total pay- 
out of only about 51 per cent. This 
would seem to raise the possibility of 
an increase some time next year. 

Even on the basis of a $2 annual 
rate the stock at 38 yields 5.2 per 
cent, a satisfactory return for a long 
term dividend payer of this calibre. 
And with net of about $4.55 per share 
indicated for the year the stock is 
selling for only about 8.4 times earn- 
ing, a historically low ratio for this 
issue. 
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20 Candidates 
For Stock Splits 


Stock split parade of recent years is continuing at a 


rapid pace thus far in 1955. Here are 20 issues with 


good possibilities of ''melon-splitting" in the future 


~~ split or a stock dividend 
in theory gives the investor 
nothing that he does not already own. 
Dr. Willard Graham, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has brought out this 
point succinctly with the illustration 
of a company carrying out a one-for- 
four stock dividend. Such a step, he 
points out, is equivalent to taking four 
one-quart bottles of whiskey and 
pouring the contents into five bottles 
so that each will hold one-fifth. After 
the operation is completed, the same 
amount of whiskey remains but each 
one of the new bottles takes up less 
100m than the original ones. 


Historic Basis 


Back in 1920, the U. S. Supreme 
Court said much the same thing in a 
more formal manner. In the historic 
Eisner vs. Macomber case, it laid 
down the principle that when common 
stock is declared as a dividend on 
common, no income is received by the 
owner for tax purposes. 

But the fact remains that stock 
splits do significantly affect market 
prices. Hence, investors welcome 
news of a split. Such an attitude is 
by no means illogical for dividends 
are frequently liberalized following a 
split. And split-ups invariably make 
news. Thus, they help to call atten- 
tion to companies experiencing ex- 


ceptional sales and 
carnings. 

Although some managements dis- 
miss the stock split movement as 
merely the substitution of “two pieces 
of paper for one,” the practice has 
clearly been growing in popularity. 
In the first half of this year, for ex- 
ample, more than 100 companies took 
action to split their stocks, exceeding 
the number of “melon-splitters” dur- 
ing all of 1954. The stock split fever 
is not only widespread among indus- 
trial companies but has also taken 
hold of utilities, banks, insurance 
companies, and investment trusts. 

There are a number of basic factors 
underlying the stock split trend. 
Fundamentally, the movement stems 
from the unprecedented prosperity in 
the postwar period which has per- 
mitted a substantial rise in corporate 
earning power and resultant increases 
in share prices. To enable their 
stockholders to participate in the im- 
proved earnings position and also to 
keep the prices of their stock in the 
so-called “popular price’ range, cor- 
porate directors have resorted to 
stock splits and stock dividends on an 
increasing scale. 

The utility companies, requiring 
large amounts of new capital to 
finance their expansion programs, 
are particularly conscious of the need 


growth = in 


to make their stock offerings attrac- 
tive to as many investors as possible. 
Thus, numerous splits have taken 
place in that group recently. In the 
case of the aircraft manufacturing 
companies, high per share earnings 
might be seized upon as campaign 
material by uninformed office-seekers. 
Thus, this politically sensitive group 
has seen a number of split-ups in the 
past few years. but for all g 
larger floating supply of stock, which 
follows a split, leads to a wider and 
more active market in a particular 
issue and at the same time tends to 
keep price fluctuations within reason- 
able bounds. 


all groups, a 


Definition of Terms 


The terms “split” and “dividend” 
are used interchangeably in invest- 
ment parlance though there are tech- 
nical distinctions between the two. 
A split requires no change in a cor- 
poration’s. capital and surplus ac- 
count, and only the par or nominal 
value of the stock is reduced. A stock 
dividend, on the other hand, requires 
transfer of a proportionate part of the 
earned surplus to the capital account, 
with the par or stated value of the 
stock remaining the same. 

The accompanying table lists 20 
candidates for stock splits or sizable 
stock dividends in the foreseeable 
future. It should be borne in mind 
that while the market effect of such 
action is usually favorable, over the 
longer term basic fectors such as 
earnings and dividends will determine 
a stock’s market pattern. Thus, only 
issues which fully meet the individual 
investor’s requirements should be 
considered as portfolio additions re- 
gardless of whether current prices or 
other characteristics suggest a “split 
personality.” 


Companies With Stock Split Possibilities 


—--—— Dividends Paid 


Since 1954 
Allied Chemical ........ 1921 $3.00 
Babcock & Wilcox ..... 1940 32.00 
Bethlehem Steel........ 1939 5.75 
Central Ill. Light ....... 1920 2.20 
Chrysler Corporation ... 1926 4.50 
Clark Equipment ....... 1933 3.00 
du Pont (BE. I.) ........ 1904 5.50 
Hercules Powder ....... 1913 3.00 
International Paper .... 1946 33.00 
International Salt ...... 1915 4.00 





Recent _— Dividends Paid - kecent 
#1955 Price Since 1954 *1955 Price 
$3.00 108 Kennecott Copper ...... 1934 $6.00 $3.75 104 
$2.75 89 Montgomery Ward ..... 1936 3.50 4.75 88 
5.50 i54 ele ee... . ....- 1938 31.60 31.60 353 
1.65 49 Sherwin-Williams ...... 1885 4.12% 4.50 105 
2.25 94 Standard Oil (N. J.).... 1882 4.55 3.77 134 
225 76 Sunshine Biscuits ...... 1927 4.00 4.00 79 
4.00 214 Texas Company ........ 1902 3.75 2.25 108 
1.80 120 Union Bag & Paper..... 1940 3.50 2.25 95 
2.25 105 Ueiem Pactic .......... 1900 6.00 7.00 158 
3.00 96 Zenith Radio & Tel...... 1939 3.00 2.00 123 


*Paid or declared to date for payment in 1955. s—Plus stock. 
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Rapid Expansion for 


Foremost Dairies 


Now the third largest in the field, company's sales and 


earnings up-trend has been at a much more rapid rate 


than the industry. Acquisitions have been important 


he sales volume racked up by 

Foremost Dairies is the type 
most corporations would like to re- 
port to their stockholders. Their 
shareholders would like it, too. At 
Foremost, bettering the previous year 
financially has been the policy for so 
long that stockholders now may be 
getting spoiled. Percentage-wise the 
company will be hard put to beat 
1954's performance. Then sales more 
than doubled the preceding year’s 
$117.1 million. 

Last year’s tremendous increase 
largely came from the merger with 
Golden State Company, California’s 
biggest dairy distributor. Helping 
were the six other companies which 
were brought into the Foremost fam- 
ily in the same year. Merging or ac- 
quiring other companies is Fore- 
most’s way of doing business—and 
the most important factor behind its 
growth. From 1948 through 1954 the 
company acquired 48 concerns. 

This year’s major acquisitions were 
Philadelphia Dairy Products, whose 
sales are around $50 million yearly, 
and Blue Moon Foods with annual 
sales of about $40 million. Other 1955 
acquisitions include El Dorado Oil 
Works of California, Florida Dairies 
and four smaller dairies. El Dorado 
is one of the world’s biggest pro- 
ducers of coconut oil, a major ingredi- 
ent of imitation ice cream. 

Not quite final is the sale of West- 
ern Condensing to Foremost. West- 
ern Condensing directors have ap- 
proved the transaction; the offer to 
stockholders expired October 31. This 
company garners a good portion of 
its sales from milk by-products but its 
importance to Foremost lies mostly in 
its facilities to make both containers 
and Instant Milk. Right now the de- 
mand for Instant Milk tops Fore- 
nost’s capacity. 

Such a long-term buying spree has 
made Foremost the nation’s third 
6 


largest dairy company —after Na- 
tional Dairy Products and Borden. It 
is by far the fastest growing. From 
1949 through 1954 National Dairy’s 
volume showed a gain of 34.7 per 
cent, and Borden’s rose 26.6 per cent. 
But Foremost’s sales skyrocketed 489 
per cent. Had American Dairies, 
Philadelphia Dairy Products and 
Blue Moon Foods been combined for 
the full year, Foremost’s gain would 
have been 742 per cent. Tremendous 
as the increase has been, Foremost 
still has far to go to catch up to Na- 
tional Dairy’s total 1954 volume of 
$1.2 billion and Borden’s $776.9 mil- 
lion. 

Yet for a company which started 
off in 1929 as a by-product of chain- 
store J. C. Penney’s purebred cattle 
hobby, such growth may give the 
dairy leaders reason.to worry. From 
1932, its first full year of operation, 
Foremost’s service has expanded 
from 12 scattered communities in four 
southern states to hundreds of com- 
munities in 30 states plus overseas 
operations. 

With an expansion minded man- 
agement—headed by aggressive Paul 
I. Reinhold—that is admittedly “al- 
ways on the outlook for new compa- 





Foremost Dairies 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1945.. $12.8 $0.27 $0.90 374%— 1% 
1946.. 263 0.50 0.15 54— 3% 
1947.. 29.0 0.30 0.17 354— 2% 
1948.. 33.0 0.38 0.17 3 —- 2% 
1949.. 42.0 0.59 0.17 354%— 2 

1950.. 48.1 0.54 0.25 4KR— 3% 
1951.. 53.2 0.50 0.29 5xR— 3% 
1952.. 77.5 @Qf8 @22 6%4— 4% 
9953.. 117.1 O73 G37 8%— 6% 
1954.. 247.3 0.96 0.50 19%— 8% 


Six months ended June 30: 


1954.. $117.5 $0.54 rae or ree 
1955.. 184.0 0.61 a$0.75 a2634—20% 
*Has paid dividends each year since 1943. 


a—Through October 26. Note: Figures are 
adjusted for stock dividends. . 





nies,’ new acquisitions are most prob- 
ably in the wind. The habit of buying 
both profitable and unprofitable com- 
panies and turning them into attri- 
butes grows instead of fading away. 
Present indications are that the com- 
pany intends to stay within the dairy 
industry—but taste all its ramifica- 
tions. Thus Foremost can be expected 
to diversify still further into such 
manufactured and more profitable 
items as cheese, butter and ice cream. 

While its customers have no 
trouble in digesting Foremost prod- 
ucts, digesting, or in corporate terms, 
integration, is one of the company’s 
most gnawing problems. When pur- 
chases are made at such a merry pace 
it is not an easy task to consolidate 
them immediately so that operations 
are efficient and economical. For one 
which has traveled so fast, Foremost 
has done better than could reason- 
ably be expected in the time elapsed. 
Last year’s sales were slightly more 
than five times as large as 1950's, 
total net was just a shade behind. In 
per share earnings it is quite another 
story. In 1950 earnings were 54 cents 
a share, in 1954 they were 96 cents 
a share, not even twice as much. 
Dividends are considerably better, 
with 75 cents paid so far this year, 
and the latest quarterly of 25 cents 
(which is the second boost this year ) 
indicating that the stock now is on a 
$1.00 annual basis. This would be 
four times as large as the 1950 divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share. 

Until recently, Foremost’s capital 
structure has been a _ complicated 
thing for Wall Street analysts who 
must delve into such matters. Three 
cumulative preferred issues headed 
the common. Now, however, much of 
this has been simplified. A $20 mil- 
lion debenture issue replaced two of 
the preferred stocks, the third will be 
converted to common by year-end. 

In an industry which is largely 
dominated by small or medium sized 
independent companies (about 30,000 
of them) it is not difficult to expand 
through acquisitions. And despite its 
tremendous growth Foremost may 
well have an important battle ahead 
simply because the name Foremost 
does not stand out on the housewife’s 
marketing list. The name is not as 
well known regionally as are the 
trade-marks the company has pur- 
chased. Company policy demands the 
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names be changed to Foremost and 
it will be a slow and expensive proc- 
ess not only to make the housewives 
in new marketing areas “Foremost” 
conscious, but also to integrate the 
business so that operations are on a 
basis of utmost efficiency. 


Statistically, the stock at current 
prices of around 21 is not on the bar- 
gain table in relation to current earn- 
ings. But it does hold further longer 
term earnings growth potential, and 
could be included in a diversified 
businessman’s portfolio. THE END 


Sees Railroads As 
A Growth Industry 


Rail head addresses FINANCIAL WORLD's 
Eleventh Annual Report Awards Banquet at Hotel 
Statler, New York, October 24. Speech summarized 


By James M. Symes, President 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


| gous the quality of corporate 

reporting to stockholders and the 
public in general a major function. It 
is the official record of facts, figures, 
problems, accomplishments, policies 
and planning. It is the first place to 
go to obtain a quick appraisal of a 
corporation—and the character of the 
report itself could have an influencing 
effect upon the appraisal. I think 
annual report competition amongst 
corporations, such as has been under- 
taken by FINANCIAL Wor Lp, is doing 
much good in bringing about im- 
provements—and I congratulate them 
in this very worthwhile undertaking. 


10-Year Potential 


The railroads should soon partici- 
pate in 55 per cent of the Nation’s 
freight business—and in doing so 
would be handling 50 per cent more 
tonnage in 1965 than they did last 
year. To do this will require a capital 
expenditure program of about $20 
billion during the next ten years, or 
twice the amount expended during 
the last ten years. These expenditures 
will be necessary to acquire new roll- 
ing stock—mechanized terminals— 
improved signaling—rebuilt plants to 
meet tomorrow’s requirements and 
performance—and take full advantage 
of technological improvements as they 
become available. 

Here are five principal reasons for 
my optimistic viewpoint: 

First—It is finally becoming recog- 
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Dr. Pierre R. Bretey (left), chairman of 
FINANCIAL WORLD's Independent Board of 
Judges, congratulates James P. Symes (center) 
upon his company's winning of the Gold Oscar 
for the best 1954 annual report in all indus- 


try. Presenting the award itself is Donald 

McMaster, vice-president and general man- 

ager of the Eastman Kodak Company, last 
year's top award winner. 


nized that the railroads are the truly 
low-cost transport agency in this 
country, and that it is in the public 
interest that they receive greater free- 
dom to compete for business and 
something nearer equality in the way 
they are governed, regulated, and 
taxed in contrast to their competitors. 
I think today, more than at any time 
in many years, the thinking people 
of this Nation are aware of the fact 
that a strong and progressive railroad 


industry is one of the greatest assets 
to our peacetime economy—and is ab- 
solutely essential to our national 
defense. The recent report of the 
Cabinet Committee to President 
Eisenhower clearly states these facts 
—and proposed changes in the 
national transportation policy to meet 
the needs of the Nation. I am hopeful 
that we will soon see legislation en- 
acted that will carry out the recom- 
mendations of that distinguished 
committee. 

Second—We all recognize the need 
for a more adequate highway system 
to allow the owners of our increasing 
automobile population greater mobil- 
ity. I expect this highway system to 
be built in the coming ten years re- 
gardless of where the money is com- 
ing from. Also, eventually, and in 
consideration of that program, I 
expect that it will come to be recog- 
nized that the better the service the 
railroads are equipped to render, the 
better service the principal users of 
that highway system will receive from 
their expenditures for both highway 
and vehicles. 


Show New Aggressiveness 


Third—The railroads are more 
aggressive than ever before in at- 
tempting to meet the competitive 
transport situation in this country— 
both as to pricing and service—and 
with additional freedom that should 
soon be forthcoming by appropriate 
legislation, should be able to improve 
their present position. 

Fourth—The establishment _ of 
“piggy-back” service will grow rapid- 
ly—because it is truly in the public 
interest to take the big trucks off the 
congested highways and move them 
on the rail highways—where there is 
plenty of capacity to accommodate 
them. It is also in the interest of 
safety that this be done. 

Fifth—The beneficial effects of 
automation are peculiarly adapted to 
mass production—and mass transpor- 
tation is the biggest asset the rail- 
roads have in meeting the future 
heavy demands of transportation in 
this country—and it simply must be 
reckoned with. 

Finally, I am convinced that the 
railroads are a “growth” industry, 
and should be able to attract equity 
capital to finance some part of the 
future needed improvements. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Allegheny Ludlum C+ 

Stock is a business cycle issue, but 
has growth potential; price, 56. (Paid 
$2 in 1954; $1.60 so far in 1955.) 
Company is now able to produce 
250,000 tons monthly of high-tem- 
perature super-alloy steels in its new 
electric vacuum melting facilities at 
Watervliet, N. Y. Officials admit 
that they have anticipated the market 
for these high quality alloys but are 
confident that industry demand will 
grow substantially, especially for use 
in jet engine components. Earnings 
for the third quarter of 1955 were 
equal to $2.29 a common share vs. 
second quarter results of $2.32 on a 
smaller number of shares, and only 
27 cents in the like 1954 period. 


Armco Steel B 

Stock is one of sounder steel equi- 
ties, but at 47 it is not a bargain on 
near-term prospects. (Paid $1.50 in 
1954; $1.35 so far in 1955.) Com- 
pany has revised its expansion plans 
upward and now proposes to spend 
about $111 million over the next two 
years to increase annual ingot capac- 
ity to 6.1 million tons from the pres- 
ent 4.9 million tons. A substantial 
portion of the cost will be raised from 
earnings and depreciation, but a $50 
million revolving credit fund has been 
arranged with a group of banks. Com- 
pany’s 50 per cent interest in Reserve 
Mining Company, formed jointly 
with Republic Steel to develop ta- 
conite deposits, and its 6.67 per cent 
share in Iron Ore of Canada (Lab- 
rador iron ore project) add an im- 
portant longer term earnings poten- 
tial, 


Beech-Nut Packing A 

Shares (27) of this leading pro- 
ducer of baby foods, chewing gum 
and coffee are of good investment 
quality. Yield is 4.4%, on $1.20 in- 
dicated annual dividend. Earnings 
for the first half of 1955 increased 
8 


10 per cent to $1.05 per share from 
95 cents a year ago (the latter ex- 
cluding a tax refund of 35 cents per 
share) reflecting a sharp improve- 
ment in the second quarter. I irst 
quarter operations were adversely 
affected by coffee price fluctuations, 
changed accounting methods and in- 
creased promotional expenses. Earn- 
ings for the full year are estimated 
at $2.10 per share against $2.20 in 
1954 which included the 35c¢ non- 
recurring income. 


Bellanca Aircraft Cc 

Shares (now 25) are speculative. 
(Stock dividend of 15 shares of 
Standard Industries common for each 
100 shares of Bellanca payable No- 
vember 29; no cash dividend since 
1946.) Now a diversified industrial 
operation, Bellanca has acquired for 
cash 322,700 shares of Waltham 
Watch, giving it working control, and 
will name a new board of directors. 
Purchase of the N. O. Nelson Com- 
pany, plumbing and industrial sup- 
plies, was completed in September. 
Operations also include the L. Albert 
& Son Division, rubber-working ma- 
chinery and plastic molding, while 
Bellanca is producing aircraft parts, 
laminated plastics, and tow-targets for 
the U. S. Air Force. The distribu- 
tion of Standard Industries shares 
arises from the sale of the former as- 
sets of Seiberling Latex Products to 
Standard Industries for 200,000 
shares of the latter’s common stock. 
Bellanca expects to change its name 
to reflect its growing interests in fields 
outside of aircraft supply. 


Cleveland Cliffs Iron * 

At 40, this business cycle issue ap- 
pears amply priced, both on an his- 
torical and current earnings basis. 
(Paid $1.20 in 1954; 90c so far this 
year.) Reflecting heavy demand for 
iron ore, 1955 operations resulted in 


“Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


nine months net equal to $3.05 per 
common share vs. $1.19 in the like 
1954 period. Company is gradually 
expanding its interests in low-grade 
ore projects in the Lake Superior re- 
gion. Currently, its Mesabi range 
production is on a stx-day a week 
basis. 


Columbia Pictures . C+ 

Earnings of this leading film pro- 
ducer have recovered sharply since 
1953 but shares (25) are speculative. 
(Pays $1.20 annually.) Based on pre- 
liminary figures for the fiscal year 
ended June 25, pretax earnings were 
3 per cent higher than in fiscal 1953-4. 
Adjustment of prior year’s taxes 
offset adoption of a more conserva- 
tive policy in treating costs of foreign 
prints and advances to producers, and 
earnings rose 37 per cent to an all- 
time high of $3.63 a year ago (both 
figures adjusted for the 5-for-4 split 
last July). The company’s television 
film subsidiary (Screen Gems) may 
eventually become an important con- 
tributor to earnings. 


Commonwealth Edison A 
Stock is of good quality and has 
growth potential; price, 42. (Paid 
$1.80 in 1954; $1.90 in 1955.) Com- 
pany has raised its sights on construc- 
tion and now estimates that $600 
million will be spent for property ex- 
pansion during the five years 1955- 
1959, the 1956 outlay being $120 mil- 
lion. An SEC registration statement 
has been filed covering offering to 
stockholders of 1,110,375 shares of 
new common on the basis of one share 
for each 15 now held. Price is $45 
per share for a total of almost $50 
million. Additional securities will be 
sold but a substantial part of the pro- 
gram will be financed through re- 
tained earnings and depreciation ac- 
cruals. For the 14 postwar years 
through 1959, $1.4 billion will have 
been spent for capital additions. 
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Johns-Manville Ste 

Shares appear reasonably priced at 
82, to return 5.2% on the $4.25 an- 
nual dividend. Third quarter sales 
and earnings were the highest for any 
three-month period in the company’s 
history, with building materials and 
industrial products scoring about 
equal gains in volume. These record 
results lifted earnings for the first 
three quarters to $5.16 a share vs. 
S+ in the same year-ago period, 
despite higher wages and larger de- 
preciation charges. The outlook for 
the balance of the year remains good, 
indicating full-year earnings of well 
over $7 a share as against $5.24 last 
year. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel B 

Now at 48, stock is a cyclical issue 
and volatile marketwise, but com- 
pany’s basic position has improved. 
(Paid $2 in 1954; $1.62% so far this 
year.) As of September working cap- 
ital had increased to $160.3 million 
from $124 million as of 1954 year- 
end. During the same period, long- 
term debt was reduced to $107 mil- 
lion from $114 million. Operations 
have been at or near capacity 
throughout 1955 and nine months 
earnings equaled $5.40 vs. only $2.49 
in 1954, a poor steel year. By the 
end of 1956, the two-year $135 mil- 
lion plant expansion and moderniza- 
tion program will be completed and 
operating efficiency should continue 
to improve even though the steel 
boom may lose steam during the lat- 
ter part of the year. 


Magic Chef Cc 

Stock’s future hinges on the degree 
of success of the new management's 
bid to re-establish profitable opera- 
tions; recent price 10. (Pays no div- 
idends.) Having sold its outmoded 
plants and warehouses at Lorain, O., 
Harvey, Ill., and Indianapolis, Magic 
Chef has acquired the more modern 
Dortch Stove Works facilities. No 
operating data were disclosed con- 
cerning Dortch, whose stock is closely 
held by a few individuals, Although 
demand for gas and electric ranges 
has improved recently, Magic Chef's 
first-half sales fell 24 per cent below 
the corresponding 1954 figure, largely 
as the result of a seven-week strike 
at the St. Louis plant. Cost reduction 
measures, however, cut the earnings 
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deficit to $2.07 a share vs. a 1s oi 
$2.67 in the first six months of 1954. 


Manufacturers Trust * 

Shares (80) of this fourth largest 
bank are of investment quality yield- 
ing 4% from a well-secured $3.20 
annual dividend. Loan volume for 
the nine months ended September 30 
was 3 per cent above the corres- 
ponding 1954 period. After lower op- 
erating expenses and increased in- 
vestment income, earnings rose to 
$4.72 per share compared with $4.28 
a year earlier. Operating earnings 


for the full year are estimated at about 
$6.35 per share compared with $5.88 
in 1954. An increase in the 80-cent 
quarterly dividend would appear a 
probability. 


*Bank issues not rated. 


National Dairy Doe 

Shares of this largest unit in the 
dairy products industry are of invest- 
ment grade, and have defensive char- 
acteristics. At 39, the yield is 4.1% 
on $1.60 indicated annual dividend. 
Sales for the first half of 1955 rose 
2 per cent over the corresponding 
1954 period, and after lower taxes 
earnings increased to $1.47 per share 
vs. $1.41. Earnings for the full year 
should amount to about $3.10 per 
share vs. $2.77 in 1954. Capital ex- 
penditures in 1955 are expected to 
approximate the $37 million spent 
last year. 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc. C+ 
Stock is one of the more specula- 
tive aircraft equities; recent price, 26. 
(Paid $1.05 plus 10% stock in 1954; 
$1.20 so far this year.) Company 
in the fiscal year ended July 31 en- 
joyed the highest sales and earnings 
in its 15-year history. Consolidated 
net per share rose to $7.89 vs. $2.62 
in the corresponding 1954 period (ad- 
justed for a 2-for-1 split November 
1954). Chief reason for the sharp 
jump in earnings was that deliveries 
of completed planes continued in vol- 
ume throughout the 1955 period, 
while production was not importantly 
reflected in sales and earnings until 
the final quarter of the prior year. 


Sherwin-Williams A 

Stock (now 105) is a suitable hold- 
ing for longer term growth. (Paid 
$4.121%4 in 1954; $4.50 this year.) 


New peaks were set again in the fiscal 
year ended August 31 as sales rose 
four per cent and earnings increased 
to $8.89 a share, from $7.83 in 1953- 
54. A major portion of the gain in 
profits was due to wider margins 
from growing operations in the chem- 
ical, color and can divisions. Ship- 
ments of industrial finishes also im- 
proved, accompanying higher auto- 
mobile and farm equipment assembly 
rates. The company has an extensive 
expansion program including a new 
50-million annual capacity container 
plant in California, the opening of ad- 
ditional new stores, and polyester 
plastic manufacturing facilities in 
Cleveland. 


Smith, Kline & French . 

Further earnings gains are in pros- 
pect, but at 50 the shares are not 
cheap. (Paid 93c last year; 85c¢ so 
far in 1955.) Both sales and earnings 
scored striking gains in the 1955 third 
quarter, rising 40 per cent and 64 
per cent respectively above similar 
vear-ago figures. These largely re- 
flect mounting sales of Thorazine. 
used in psychiatric therapy and in 
treating nausea. Total revenues for 
the first nine months of this year ex- 
ceeded those for all of 1954, and net 
of $2.54 a share for the first three 
quarters surpassed the $1.93 for full 
1954. Based on third quarter figures. 
volume is now running at an annual 
rate of nearly $100 million, compared 
with $65 million last year and $22 


million in 1945. 


*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


Vanadium Corporation C+ 

At 39, stock is fairly priced, but ts 
speculative and moves in a highly 
cyclical pattern. (Paid $1.30 in 1954; 
$1.80 in 1955.) Company is acquiring 
land on the Ohio River between 
Wheeling and Steubenville and will 
erect a plant to increase production of 
its Vancoram line of ferrochromium 
alloys. Operations in 1955 have been 
at a high level, reflecting not only rec- 
ord steel activity but also the fast pace 
of the aluminum industry, another 
outlet growing in importance. Earn- 
ings are benefiting, despite higher 
labor and other costs, not only from 
expansion and modernization of 
plants but also from the acquisition of 
new raw material sources and from 
moderate price increases. 
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Musieal Instrument Sales 


Strike A Tuneful Note 


Makers of musical instruments, such as pianos and organs, 
are experiencing good volume this year. Some 27 million 


Americans now play an instrument and the number will grow 


he musical instrument makers, 

whose sales generally follow the 
fortunes of the American consumer, 
are having a good year. Although 
precise data for individual instru- 
ments aren't available, it is estimated 
that sales of musical instruments will 
hit $357 million at the retail level 
this year, up from $325 million in 
1954. And reports of such publicly- 
owned companies as Rudolph Wur- 
litzer, Baldwin Piano and Hammond 
Organ, indicate that, with more 
dollars in their pockets, American 
music lovers are hitting higher notes 
on the cash registers of the musical 
instrument concerns. 

Because of its large unit cost, the 
piano is clearly the most important 
factor in industry sales. While piano 
shipments today are far below the 
‘ level of the Golden ’Twenties when a 
piano in the living room was a sym- 
bol of success, roughly 150,000 units 
were sold last year. And in the first 
five months of 1955, shipments rose 
20 per cent over the similar year-ago 
period. 

In the past, piano sales have been 
adversely affected by new entertain- 
ment developments, such as the ad- 
vent of radio, talking pictures, and 
television—which have distracted the 
consumer and his dollars. Never- 
theless, “ivory tickling” is far out 
in front of other instruments in na- 
tional popularity, as indicated by the 





Charles P. Cushing 


number of persons estimated by the 
American Music Conference to be 


playing various instruments as of’ 


November 30, 1954: 


 ci255 scam wawhs Sukie 19,300,000 
0 Pe ee eee 4,000,000 
Violin & other strings....... 3,000,000 
a ee are 2,050,000 
Brass Instruments ......... 2,000,000 
SONNE re Oe hE) ete ow wteierta 1,600,000 
ee rere 1,500,000 


One of the most encouraging as- 
pects of the music industry today is 
the tremendous interest amung per- 
sons in all age groups in learning to 
play some kind of musical instrument. 
More than ever, music-conscious par- 
ents are anxious to have their 
youngsters play an instrument. The 
American Music Conference esti- 
mates that 7.5 million children are 
now playing instruments (almost half 


Makers of Musical Instruments 


-— Sales —, -———-Earned Per Share——— 

(Millions) 7——Annual—_, --Six Mos.—~ ,-Dividends— Recent 

1953 1954 1953 1954 1954 1955 1954 *1955 Price 
Amer. Piano “A”.. $1.8 $1.4 a$1.21 a$0.46 me) Unies $1.00 $0.75 b18 
Baldwin Piano .... 23.1 30.8 7.42 10.83 .. $6.82 2.00 1.12% 59 
Conn (C. G.) Ltd... ¢9.9 e10.1 0.41 e0.63 «See 0.05 0.20 b7Y% 
Hammond Organ. [19.5 £3.35 £4.11 . £4.44 2.40 2.70 48 
Steinway & Sons.. 42 3.9 D0.32 D1.08 None None b27 
Wurlitzer, Rudolph £35.0 £38.9 {£1.28 £1.68 0.80 0.60 b13 





*Paid or declared to October 26. a—On combined Class A and B shares. 
c—Cincinnati Stock Exchange. 


the-counter price. 
$1 of following year. 
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g—12 months ended June 30. 


b—Approximate over- 
e—Years ended April 30. f—-Years ended March 


D-—Deficit. 


are studying the piano) and getting 
instrumental music instruction in 
public and parochial schools and with 
private teachers; this compares with 
only 2.5 million as recently as 1947, 
This is of considerable significance 
to instrument makers since approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the band instru- 
ments and 65 per cent of pianos are 
purchased for school-age children. 

Without doubt, one of the fastest- 
growing musical instruments is the 
electronic organ which, in effect, has 
brought the organ into the home. 
Government statistics show that fac- 
tory shipments of electronic organs 
rose from $2.1 million in 1939 to $6.7 
million in 1947—an impressive record 
for an instrument that wasn’t pro- 
duced commercially until 1934. 
Growing sales of these instruments 
are reflected in dollar volume of 
Hammond Organ which jumped 
from less than $6 million in 1942 to 
over $19 million in the March 31, 
1954, fiscal year; earnings during 
the same period rose from the 
equivalent of 34 cents a share to 
$4.11. 

Some 90 per cent of Hammond’s 
sales stem from homes and churches, 
and the firm’s chord and_ spinet 
organs, which are comparable in price 
to top-grade pianos, have helped con- 
siderably to stimulate the home 
market. Reflecting the company’s 
growth, Hammond directors recently 
voted a 35-cent extra in addition to 
the regular 50-cent quarterly divi- 
dend, bringing this year’s dividend 
total to $2.70. A 100 per cent stock 
dividend (the second in two years) 
has also been declared (payable De- 
cember 10), subject to stockholder 
approval. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, 
one of the oldest and largest music 
houses in the country, is also benefit- 
ing from the popularity of the organ. 
“More Wurlitzer electronic organs 
were built and sold during the past 
fiscal year than any year since the 
company entered this field,” declares 
the company in its 1955 annual 
report. Wurlitzer also estimates that 
its unit production of pianos in fiscal 
1955 not only broke all company rec- 
ords but “exceeded the production of 
any other piano manufacturer in the 
history of the piano industry.” A 
diversified company, Wurlitzer .not 
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only makes spinet and grand pianos, 
electronic organs, and coin-operated 
phonographs but also does a sizable 
amount of defense work; in fiscal 
1955, defense business represented 20 
per cent of the company’s sales com- 
pared with 28 per cent in the pre- 
ceding year. Wurlitzer has an inter- 
esting new product — an electronic 
piano — now being produced in lim- 
ited quantity. This instrument is port- 
able and is played like any conven- 
tional piano, though in appearance it 
is considerably more streamlined. 

Baldwin Piano which makes both 
pianos (Baldwin, Acrosonic, Hamil- 
ton) and organs (Baldwin, Orga- 
sonic) has had a favorable operating 
record during recent years. The com- 
pany has a complete line of electronic 
organs which accounts for “‘a substan- 
tial segment”’ of its over-all business. 
Baldwin also has an armament divi- 
sion which is credited with an impor- 
tant part of the company’s increase in 
sales and earnings last year. The com- 
pany serves as acoustical consultant 
to the U. S. Air Force, studying such 
problems as communication in the 
presence of aircraft noise. 

Another important factor in the 
music-making business is C. G. Conn, 
the world’s largest maker of band in- 
struments (other than woodwinds) 
and a big manufacturer of drums, 
electronic organs, and pianos. Amer- 
ican Piano and Steinway & Sons are 
smaller in size; the former company 
owns half the stock in Aeolian Amer- 
ican Corporation which owns all trade 
names and goodwill attaching to the 
Knabe, Chickering, and Marshall & 
Wendell pianos. 


Classed As Luxuries 


The products of the musical instru- 
ment companies generally fall into the 
luxury category and it is difficult to 
forecast future trends insofar as the 
public’s liking for a particular instru- 
ment is concerned. Furthermore, in 
the case of such companies as Stein- 
way and American Piano, there is a 
very small floating supply of stock, 
which makes for limited interest in 
such situations. But for those in posi- 
tion to assume a “‘businessman’s risk”’ 
moderate holdings of Hammond Or- 
gan, Wurlitzer and possibly Baldwin 
Piano might be justified on the basis 
of their satisfactory current operating 
outlook. 
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Transistor Makers 


Face Bright Future 


Sales of the tiny units are eventually expected to 


overtake and surpass volume in vacuum tubes. But at 


present research costs are high and profits are slim 


Becomes the tiny devices that 
control the flow of electrons, are 
growing in importance day by day as 
new uses are discovered for the 
“mighty midgets.” A typical transis- 
tor is simply a tiny speck of ger- 
manium metal imbedded in a plastic 
shell about the size of a kernel of 
corn, sprouting hair-like wires. But 
the midget-sized units have such un- 
usual features that they are hailed as 
the greatest advance in communica- 
tions since Dr. Lee De Forest in- 
vented the vacuum tube back in 1906. 

Transistors perform the same basic 
functions as the vacuum tube but at 
the same time have longer life, greater 
power and durability, and take up 
considerably less space. Thus, they 
have made possible more effective 
hearing aids, longer-operating radios, 
and more compact and efficient elec- 
tronic computers. They also hold the 
key to portable: television receivers, 
long-distance dialing, advanced types 
of radar and other vital military ap- 
paratus. Eventually, predict electron- 
ics experts, transistors will take over 
the job of vacuum tubes in low-power 
applications though they will never 
completely replace the familiar vac- 
uum tube. 

The most dramatic use of the tran- 
sistor is in the solar-powered battery 
developed by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. This battery, recently placed 
in operation at Americus, Ga., con- 
verts a small but useful amount of sun 
energy directly into electricity. While 
the power-catching unit for the bat- 
tery would not be sufficient for a 
vacuum tube system, it provides am- 
ple power for the transistor-equipped 
solar battery. The revolutionary new 
battery utilizes wafer-like disks of 
silicon (which comes from sand) to 
catch the sun’s power. Silicon, like 
germanium, is one of a group oi 
“semi-conductor” materials, so called 
because they combine the properties 


of a conductor like copper and an in- 
sulator like glass. They provide tran- 
sistors with their ability to controi 
electrons. 

Today’s biggest transistor market 
is in the hearing aid field where the 
advantages of the new gadgets offset 
their considerably higher cost as com- 
pared with vacuum tubes. But other 
new markets are opening up. Philco, 
for example, has developed transistor- 
equipped radios for the 1956 Chrys- 
ler. Emerson Radio & Phonograph is 
currently offering a transistor pocket 
radio which, it claims, has five times 
the power and up to ten times the 
battery life of non-transistor radios. 
And the military services have shown 
considerable interest in transistors for 
radio gear, switching devices, aircraft 
controls and guided missiles. 


Drop in the Bucket 


Nevertheless, at the moment tran- 
sistor volume is still a drop in the 
bucket as compared with sales of vac- 
uum tubes; transistor sales this year 
will probably run under $10 million 
whereas the vacuum tube business 
adds up to around $700 million a 
year.. In addition to their relatively 
high price tag, transistors have been 
handicapped by technical drawbacks 
which disappointed some of their 
early users. A goodly number of those 
currently produced wind up in the 
reject bin because of difficulties en- 
countered in mass-producing them to 
rigid performance standards. These 
obstacles haven’t discouraged the 
companies which are channeling mil- 
lions into transistor research; they 
are confident that technical difficulties 
will be overcome and that by the early 
1960s sales of transistors and other 
semi-conductors will match sales of 
vacuum tubes. 

Although for the time being there 
is little (if any) profit on transistor 
Please turn to page 26 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


The Farm Problem 


Tue U.S. farm prob- 
lem has been more clouded by politi- 
cal expediencies than clarified by 
economic realities. Much political 
capital is being made of the drop in 
farm incomes; dire economic conse- 
quences have been predicted from 
the fall in agricultural prices. But 
what of the record? 

Proof of our prosperity—if any 
were needed—was offered last week 
when the Government estimated the 
third quarter gross national product 
at an annual rate of $392. billion. 
Higher than the most optimistic fore- 
cast, this record-shattering total was 
ali the more significant because it rep- 
resents a real gain for the most part 
rather than higher prices. While gross 
national product has climbed some 60 
per cent in the past five years, the cost 
of living index shows only a 15 per 
cent rise in prices over the same 
period. 





Perhaps more enlightening, how- 
ever, are the underlying figures: The 
chief impetus to the rise in output has 
been consumer buying seconded by 
business capital investment. Con- 
sumer spending in the third quarter 
was the highest in history. ° 

Along with these signs of robust 
economic health is a less cbvious por- 
tent. Expenditures for residentiai 
building slowed in the third quarter 
te mark the first interruption of an 
18-month rise. The small drop to an 
annual rate of $16.2 billion was con- 
sidered the direct result of credit 
curbs aimed at reducing inflationary 
pressures that had been building in 
the housing boom. 

But not so easily reconciled is the 
continuing drop in farm income. Re- 
porting the annual rate of net farm 
izcome in the third quarter at $10.2 
billion (lowest since 1943), the Gov- 
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ernment also announced that the 
country’s total output of foods had 
reached an all time high. It’s all too 
easy to point to these figures with 
despair; it’s harder to see what they 
mean. 

As has often been pointed out, our 
shrinking farm population has meant 
that declines in per capita agricultural 
income are less severe than totais 
would indicate. 

From another point of view, the 
decrease in farmers’ receipts (which 
have been steadily receding from their 
postwar highs) does not appear to 
have put any crimp in consumer 
spending. In fact, the bulk of con- 
sumer spending would seem to have 
shifted from farm to city. Today's 
big component of purchasing power 
is the wage earner. 

While farming, like any endeavor, 
must be on a profitable basis, the need 
for a prop to national prosperity be- 
comes an ever weaker excuse for sup- 
porting uneconomical agricultural op- 
erations, 


Advertising for Freedom 


Business ADVERTISING 
that vigorously attacks Communism 
while plumping for liberty and private 
initiative has prompted the Sons of 
the American Revolution to offer an 
annual award to the firm doing the 
best job in this direction. 

It all started with the Gray Manu- 
facturing Company’s series of out- 
spoken and direct advertisements 
pointed against Communist doctrine 
and Red duplicity. As explained by 
Gray’s president, Walter E. Ditmars, 
the ads are fighting Communism by 
increasing our knowledge of it, and 
passing that knowledge on to busi- 
ness, labor and the public. 

The award, presented recently to 
Mr. Ditmars, received such favorable 


couraged a free economy. 



















reception that the S. A. Rk. plans to 
make it an annual event. Here is a 
challenge to American businessmen to 
follow in his footsteps and perform 
patriotic service through advertising. 


Free Market Vote 


THe rESuLts of a Euro- 
pean free election last week-end may 
well contain a lesson in economics. 
The coal and iron ore rich Saar, by a 
more than 2 to 1 vote, rejected a plan 
that would have continued the terri- 
tory’s economic tie to France. In ef- 
fect the vast majority of Saarlanders 
turned toward Germany. 

The Saar was separated from Ger- 
many after World War II and placed 
under French control. For ten years, 
the latter have tried to integrate this 
geographically small but industrially 
important area into the French sys- 
tem. Because of the predominantly 
German ethnic background of the 
people, a so-called independent status 
was devised for the Saar which would 
have left its economy in French 
hands. It was this “independent” 
status that the Saar rejected. 

The referendum was the first time 
a group of people has been offered, in 
effect, a choice between two diametri- 
cally opposed economies. On the one 
hand, the Saarlanders could remain 
tied to the revolving-door govern- 
ments of France with their tendency 
toward paternalism and their inability 
to balance budgets and stabilize econ- 
omy. On the other, the voters couid 
choose a stable administration which, 
since its organization as a provisional 
government in 1949, has steadily en- 
Funda- 
mentally, the Saarlanders indicated 
their desire to end a decade of asso- 
ciation with the first. Perhaps they 
believe the second’s free economy 
will be more profitable. 
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Year-End Approach 


Brings Tax Problems 


Many investors will find it profitable to rearrange 


their holdings to achieve tax savings. Action may 


also be advisable on a strictly 


ast year at this time, most equity 
L commitments showed paper 
profits regardless of how long they 
had been held. The situation is some- 
what different in 1955. While long 
term holdings show profits in the 
majority of cases, those acquired only 
a few months ago may show paper 
losses. There is one other respect 
in which a change has taken place: 
there seems little question that Con- 
gress will reduce income tax rates 
in 1956. Thus, in some cases it may 
be advisable to postpone acceptance 
of taxable profits until next year. 


Complicated, But Understandable 


This is not an invariable rule, how- 
ever. In order to determine the best 
procedure it is necessary for the in- 
vestors to understand the various 
provisions of the income tax laws as 
they relate to capital gains and losses. 
These provisions possess _ certain 
complications, but they are not too 
hard to master. However, policies 
should not be determined solely on 
the basis of tax considerations ; where 
these conflict with sound investment 
practices the latter should govern. 
This year, there should be few such 
conflicts. 

The law defines capital transactions 
as short term or long term depending 
on whether a period of six months 
or less, or more than six months, has 
elapsed between the day after pur- 
chase and the day of sale. The net 
realized gain or loss on completed 
transactions should be determined 
separately in each of these categories 
first, then the final result found by 
combining the two figures. 

If this net result is a loss, regard- 
less of whether it is short term or 
long term, it may be deducted from 


ordinary income up to a maximum of 


$1,000. Losses in excess of this 
amount may be carried forward for 
five years and applied against future 
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investment basis 


capital gains or (with the $1,000 an- 
nua! limitation) future ordinary in- 
come. Carried-over losses are arbi- 
trarily classified as short term. They 
may not be deducted from ordinary 
income in any year whose capital 
transactions result in net losses of 
$1,000 or more. Thus, losses carried 
over from 1954 cannot be applied 
against 1955 income until 1955 losses 
have been fully used for this purpose. 
If losses are available from several 
previous years, those registered 
earliest are used first. 

If completed transactions in 1955 
show an excess of net short term 
profits over net long term losses, this 
excess is fully taxable at regular in- 
come rates. But if net long term gains 
exceed net short term losses, only 
half this difference is taxable and the 
maximum tax rate applied against 
this portion is 50 per cent. In other 
words, the maximum tax against the 
full amount of net long term gains 
is only 25 per cent. This limitation 
is of value, of course, only to those in 
the 50 per cent tax bracket (or high- 
er), which means that their taxable 
ordinary income (including net short 
term gains, if any) must be at least 
$16,000 on a separate return, $24,000 
for the head of a household or $32,000 
on a joint return. 

The more favorable tax treatment 
of long term than of short term gains 
will often make it advisable to hold 
on to an issue showing a short term 
paper profit until it has been retained 
more than six months. But there is 
no advantage in doing this if the in- 
vestor has already taken large short 
term losses, or intends for investment 
reasons to take some this year. And 
no stock should be held even tem- 
porarily for tax reasons if investment 
considerations dictate its immediate 
sale. 

The effective maximum tax rate of 
25 per cent on net long term gains is 


unlikely to be changed next year, and 
thus those in the 50 per cent tax 
bracket or above have no incentive 
to postpone acceptance of profits un- 
til 1956. Those in lower brackets 
may wish to do so in certain cases, 
but this will be a wise policy over-all 
only if the issues to be held possess 
better than average prospects. If 
they appear overvalued or otherwise 
vulnerable, they should be sold re- 
gardless of tax considerations. 

This action need not increase even- 
tual tax liability if the profit thus 
registered can be offset by accepting 
paper losses. If losses are taken 
solely for this reason in a stock which, 
on an investment basis, the holder 
would like to retain, the loss will be 
disallowed for tax purposes if the 
same (or a “substantially identical” ) 
issue is bought within 30 days eithe: 
before or after the sale. This “wash 
sale’ rule does not apply to sales 
made to register gains. 

If several lots of one issue have 
been bought at different times and 
only part of the total holding is sold, 
the particular lot disposed of must be 
identified, by certificate number or 
otherwise. If this is not done, the 
Treasury Department will arbitrarily 
determine that the lot sold is the one 
held longest. This might change what 
had been an intended short tern 
transaction into a long term one; it 
might even result in a gain where a 
loss had been intended, or vice versa.. 


Timing of Action 


Losses can be established in 1955 
by sale at any time through Decem- 
ber 30 (the markets will not be open 
on December 31 this year since it 
falls on a Saturday), but gains can 
be registered for tax purposes only 
if payment is actually received this 
year, unless the taxpayer keeps his 
books on the accrual basis. The vast 
majority of people operating on the 
cash basis must establish gains by 
selling not later than Friday, Decem- 
ber 23 (since the markets will be 
closed on Monday, December 26) 
unless later sales are made for “cash” © 
—involving immediate delivery and 
payment. 

If large year-end dividends or pay- 
ments against arrears are being made 
on a stock held over six months, it 
should be sold before the ex-dividend 
date by those with an excess of long 
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term gains over short term losses. 
In effect, this converts the dividend 
into a capital gain (only half of which 
is taxable to a person in this posi- 
tion) rather than fully-taxable ordi- 
nary income. 

Worthless securities should be sold 
at auction in order to establish the 
loss taken. If this is not done, the 
loss will not be allowed until the 
Treasury issues an official ruling as 
to the date on which they lost their 
value; these rulings are sometimes 
delayed for years. This procedure 
is not necessary if the issue was wiped 
out in reorganization ; such stocks are 
automatically deemed to have become 
worthless as of December 31 of the 
year in which the reorganization was 
consummated. 

State transfer taxes on sale of 
securities can be deducted from 
ordinary income, but brokerage com- 
missions and Federal transfer taxes 


are added to the cost of a purchase 
and deducted from the proceeds of a 
sale; thus, they affect the amount of 
capital gains and losses. It is per- 
missible to deduct from ordinary 
income any expense incurred in con- 
nection with investment such as safe 
deposit rental, fees charged by ac- 
countants or investment counsel or 
subscriptions to statistical services or 
recognized investment publications 
such as FINANCIAL Wor tp. 
Charitable contributions offer a 
means of achieving tax savings. By 
donating a security on which a paper 
profit exists, the investor can deduct 
from his ordinary income the full 
market value at the time the gift 
is made, but need not pay any tax 
on the paper profit. Stocks on which 
a paper loss exists should not be 
donated ; instead, they should be sold 
(thus creating a tax-recognized loss) 
and the gift made in cash. THE END 


Cigarettes Regaining Pace 


Medical scares have faded into the background, 


and sales have resumed characteristic year-to-year 


gains. Leading shares are nicely priced for income 


he fear of a connection between 

cigarette smoking and cancer has 
apparently subsided. One result is 
that the Department of Agriculture 
has predicted that cigarette smoking 
in the U. S. this year will climb four 
per cent above 1954 to reverse a two- 
year dip. It will go up some more 
in 1956. The forecast for domestic 
cigarette consumption this year is 383 
billion compared with 368.6 billion 
last year. This is only three per cent 
short of the record 394.1 billion in 
1952. Additional aids to the higher 
cigarette consumption is the continu- 


ing high levels of employment and 
personal income. 

For the cigarette makers this means 
a decidedly better outlook. Company 
interim statements show that three of 
the Big Five have reported improved 
earnings. Lorillard’s earnings fell, 
although sales improved slightly, be- 
cause of an increase in advertising 
and promotional expenditures inci- 
dent to the introduction of the new 
Old Gold filter kings. Similarly, 
Philip Morris was squeezed by the 
high initial expenses incident to the 
distribution of Marlboros. However, 


The Leading Cigarette Makers 


Sales in Millions . 
Annual ~~ — 9 Months —, 








Company 
American Tobacco 
Liggett & Myers 


“1953 


$1,088.4 $1,068.6 a$518.2 a$533.7 
586.5 548.9 


1954 1954 1955 1953 


$5.90 
N.R. 


earnings in the rest of 1955 are ex- 
pected to improve somewhat. 

Stockholders glancing at Liggett & 
Myers’ earnings may wonder why the 
company failed to declare the extra 
dividend which usually is voted at the 
October meeting. As the company 
explained, the “tax reasons” behind 
the October extra declaration have 
disappeared. The company “will re- 
vert to its original plan of taking 
action with respect to extra dividends 
in the following January after final 
results are known.” The extra divi- 
dend, if voted, would be payable 
March 1. 

While the scare appears over, it 
has made some changes in smokers’ 
habits. During the past two years 
smokers have switched to king-size 
and filter-tip cigarettes at a much 
faster rate than expected. By the end 
of 1954, an estimated 30 per cent of 
all cigarettes sales were of the king- 
size variety and about 10 per cent 
were filter-tips. By the end of 1955 
it is estimated that these two types 
may account for at least 50 per cent 
of total sales. 


Competition Heightens 


Such popularity has meant the in- 
troduction of new brands at an un- 
precedented rate in the past few 
years. Thus competition for limited 
display space and representation in 
vending machines has _ intensified. 
This has hiked advertising and pro- 
motion charges but these are offset 
somewhat by lower tobacco costs. 
This is particularly true now, since 
there is no indication that any further 
brands will be put on the market by 
the leading manufacturers in the near 
future. The price increase in king- 
size cigarettes puts their profit mar- 
gins in line with those on conven- 


_ tional size cigarettes. 


One good illustration of this is 
American Tobacco whose profits in- 
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c Earned Per Share——, 
eo—Annual—, —9 Months— 
1954 


$6.12 a$2.82 a$3.33 


7 Dividends—~ Recent 
1954 *1955 Price Yield 


$4.40 $4.40 76 


1954 1955 


5.8% 
4.50 . 69 58 
1.25 ; i 20 6.0 
Philip Morris Ltd b294.9 282.8 217.0 204.1 b3.90 3.53 2.78 2.60 . ‘ 44 68 
Reynolds Tobacco ‘B’ 876.2 814.3 N.R. a413.4 3.12 45D ca 6 . é %:° 32 


*Paid or declared to October 26. a—Six months. b—Year ended March 31, 1954 (changed to calendar year). c—Based on $1.20. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Dividend declarations and third quarter earnings statements 


are living up to expectations in most cases. But when this 


favorable influence ceases, further irregularity may be seen 


Business news is currently being dominated 
by three influences which are strongly favorable; 
their combined effect probably has at least as much 
to do with recent buoyant market action as have 
the technical factors which appear to be receiving 
much of the credit. One of these influences is the 
issuance of additional earnings statements covering 
third quarter operations; another, the declaration 
of extra or increased dividends by many com- 
panies. In both respects, events are living up to 
optimistic expectations in most cases. 


The third influence is the current flood of rosy 
forecasts of 1956 business conditions. Official 
sources and polls of economists and businessmen 
are virtually unanimous in anticipating a high level 
of activity through at least the first half of next 
year despite the widely recognized possibility of a 
moderate slowdown in automobile sales and resi- 
dential construction. Granted that the past record 
of economic prediction has been a good deal less 
than perfect; nevertheless investors can hardly help 
being impressed with the nearly universal optimism 
of the experts, bolstered as it undoubtedly is by 
the rising trend of new orders, disposable income 
and capital outlays, by the absence of inventory 


excesses and by the prospect of income tax cuts 
in 1956. 


Now that business has gone through at least 
the first phase of its adjustment to the changed 
outlook stemming from the President’s illness, pre- 
sumably the volume of business forecasts will drop 
back to a normal level until the crystal ball gets its 
big seasonal play around the turn of the year. 
Third quarter earnings reports will end soon, and 
within a few weeks most corporations will have 
taken action on year-end dividends. 


At that time, the type of news affecting the 
market will once more be of the kind which con- 
cerns only one company or industry, and influences 
other than current news will reassert themselves. 
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Prices have made practically no net progress dur- 
ing the past four months; this resting period has 
undoubtedly served to permit consolidation of 
many previous gains and correction of a number 
of situations in which enthusiasm has gone too 
far. And advancing dividends have made quota- 
tions statistically cheaper than they were four 
months ago. 


Nevertheless, it is too early to look for re- 
sumption of the advance at anything approaching 
the previous pace. The shakeout of the past month 
has directed more attention to values among many 
who previously could give no thought to any con- 
sideration except constantly advancing prices. Good 
values are still available, but more people are now 
aware that they are not universal and that some 
issues, even at today’s levels, are overpriced. 


In addition, tax selling is likely to take a toll 
over the next several months. This is not apt to be 
heavy enough or widespread enough to hinder the 
market as a whole, but it will be an important in- 
fluence in individual cases, particularly affecting 
stocks which have given a sub-par performance in 
recent months. This temporary and essentially ar- 
tificial factor, combined with a general reappraisal 
of the position of stocks which have been advanc- 
ing mainly on momentum and hope, will produce 
some irregularity. 


The market is still much too high to make short 
or medium term profit possibilities a feasible in- 
vestment objective. It appears more desirable for 
the conservative buyer to protect the gains already 
achieved by switching from volatile issues into the 
more stable category of income stocks, both those 
oi a largely defensive nature and those which, for 
one reason or another, are undervalued in relation 
to their long term prospects. There are not too 
many equities in the latter position, but they can 
be found. 

Written October 27, 1955; Allan F. Hussey 
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Good Inventory Status 


Inventories have been held at a favorable ratio 
to sales over the past year, as turnover has risen 
faster than stocks in manufacturers’ hands. Recent 
Commerce Department figures contrast the August 
1954 to August 1955 advance of three per cent in 
inventories with the 15 per cent rise in sales for 
the same period. And although there was some 
growth in manufacturers’ inventories, retail and 
wholesale stocks were relatively unchanged. As 
compared with the peak of August 1953, total in- 
ventories at the end of the eighth month this year 
were two per cent lower: over-all sales were up 
1] per cent. 


Construction Contracts 


Although individual home starts have declined, 
engineering construction awards are attaining new 
highs. A recent upsurge in industrial and com- 
mercial building and in mass housing raised con- 
tract volume for the first 42 weeks of 1955 to a 
record $15.4 billion (Engineering News-Record 
figures). This was 32.4 per cent above the similar 
1954 period, and 17 per cent higher than the 
previous record of 1952. Recent large contracts 
include an $18 million plant for Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation near Camden, N. J., a $14 
million underwater telephone cable system for 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company to ex- 
tend from Port Angeles, Wash., to Ketchikan, 
Alaska (to be constructed. by AT&T’s own forces). 
and a total of $13.6 million for eight generators 
to be installed by Westinghouse Electric and for 
General Electric transformers and switching equip- 
ment ordered by Idaho’ Power Company for Snake 
River projects. While a further decline is expected 
in housing starts next year, dollar volume and the 
floor area figures will hold up better since new 
homes are becoming larger and more expensive. 


Up, But When? 


In late October Lukens Steel Company boosted 
its base price for carbon steel plate $6 a ton to 
$96 because of substantially higher costs. While 
other steel makers are faced with the same problem 
they are not rushing pell mell to follow Luken’s ex- 
ample. Despite this, higher steel prices are in the 
wind both because of the tremendous demand and 
the fact that right now steel consumers are con- 
cerned far more with obtaining the metal than with 
its price. Then too, the industry is expansion 
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minded—and that costs money. Thus the increase 
seems certain, and all that tradesmen ask these 
days is—when? 


Tire Prices 


Most rubber companies have now raised prices 
following the lead of Goodyear Tire & Rubber. 
Increases range from 1.5 per cent for passenger 
car tires up as high as five per cent for some 
truck casings. Demand for rubber has continued 
brisk with September consumption up 5.8 per cent 
over the amount used in August, and 20.7 per cent 
over the volume consumed in September 1954. 
While September tire shipments have not yet been 
announced, indications are that good gains over 
August will be reported. For the first nine months 
of this year, consumption of natural and synthetic 
rubber by domestic manufacturers rose nearly 27.2 
per cent. Much the larger part of this increase was 
in synthetic rubber, which was up 43.1 per cent. 
natural rubber trailing with the more modest gain 
of 10.3 per cent. Through the first eight months. 
six automotive tires were shipped for every five 
during the same period of last year. 


Will It Last? 


Indications of what 1956 might mean to auto- 
mobile manufacturers came from Detroit last week. 
Chevrolet announced that dealer demand for 1956 
cars has so far topped expectations that November 
schedules have been raised three times since the 
figures were originally set. The November schedule 
is the largest ever set for that month. And in De- 
cember Chevrolet expects to assemble more pas- 
senger cars and trucks than any manufacturer has 
ever built in that month. At the same time Ford 
Motor Car announced that its production was un- 
able to keep up with demand. This is despite the 
1955 increase in capacity which enables the com- 
pany to turn out an additional 250,000 units. 
Between now and the end of the year, Ford plants 
will be able to fill only 85 per cent of dealer orders. 


Locomotive Backlogs Up 

Long in the doldrums, orders for new locomo- 
tives have recently picked up. As of October 1 
the Class I railroads had 816 units on order, all 
except 12 of which were diesel-electric, compared 
with only 115 units a year earlier. Shipments are 
still at a low level, and the bulk of this work will 
be done next year. During September, 85 loco- 
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motives were delivered, slightly better than the 75 
of September 1954. But the makers are still behind 
on a nine-months’ basis, having shipped 786 units 
this year compared with 953 put in service during 
the same 1954 period. 

Orders for new freight cars fell off sharply in 
September, with a total of only 3,228 compared 
with 13,405 in August. The current backlog, how- 
ever, is still well above the year-earlier figure and 
in fact is more than four times the number on 


order at October 1, 1954. 


Tighter Consumer Credit 


Some restraint on consumer credit doubtless will 
result from the increasing of personal loan rates. 
a reflection of tight money markets. Five large 
New York City banks (accounting for some 87 per 
cent of installment lending to individuals in the 
metropolitan area) now have boosted rates on per- 
sonal and installment loans. The charges will rise 
to 3.75 discount per annum from the present rate 
of 3.33 per cent. With the borrower life insurance 
payment added, the new charges amount to 4.25 
per cent as compared with 3.83 per cent. On a 
simple interest basis, the increase will amount to 
about five-sixths of one per cent per annum. 


Cotton Still Soft 


Weakness has persisted in cotton futures as large 
supplies continue to overhang the market. And 
there seems little likelihood of any early reversal 
in the trend. Recently, the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee warned that rising production 
abroad will mean virtually the end of America’s 
export market for cotton in two or three years. 
Even now, the record carryover which burdens the 
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market is traced largely to the steady decline in 
shipments abroad over the past few years. 


Corporate Briefs 

Mohawk Carpet Mills and Alexander Smith, Inc.. 
plan merger. 

U. S. Industries, Inc. has purchased for $3.7 
million convertible debentures the Southern Pipe 
& Casing Company of Azusa, Calif., manufacturer 
of welded steel pipe for use in water transmission. 

Mission Dry Corporation will merge into Cott 
Beverage by exchange of $1.5 million convertible 
debentures for the 250,000 Mission Dry outstand- 
ing shares. 

Dresser Industries has acquired (for $4.6 mil- 
lion) Canadian Industrial Minerals, owner of ex- 
tensive leases in Nova Scotia containing barite 
(versatile metal used by the oil drilling and chem- 
ical industries) . 

Botany Mills has acquired Rolley, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco maker of cosmetics and perfumes. for $2 mil- 
lion. 

Davison Chemical (a W. R. Grace & Company 
division) plans to build a development plant to 
manufacture liquid fertilizers at Wakarusa, Ind. 


Latest Market Statistics 





Oct. 26 Year 
*Price-Earning Ratio 1955 Ago 
50 Industrials ....... 12.21 12.03 
yo). ee ee 7.86 8.68 
20 Utilities .......... 15.18 14.76 
*Average Yields 
50 Industrials ....... 3.80% 4.35% 
;) . eee 4.96 5.61 
Se I wo ec tiene 4.67 4.95 
SO Beeeme ........... 3.94 4.47 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation, see also page 32 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not: constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Yield Price 
U. S. Gov't 24s, 1972-67 96 2.80% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 94 3.17 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 107 3.49 Not 
*Beneficial Ind. Loan 2%s, 1961... 95 3.50 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

1985 97 §3.28 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.16 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 3.09 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... ie ley 10234 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 91 3.23 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 106 3.92 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970 100 3.25 103% 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974 3.43 104.4 


* Now Beneficial Finance Co. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 141 4.97% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 54% cum... 109 4.82 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 
(par $50) non-cum 60 4.17 Not 
106 4.24 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 32 4.37 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 45 4.44 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 4.90 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


r-Dividends— Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


Dow Chemical $1.00 *$1.00 53 1.9% 
El Paso Natural Gas 2.00 150 4% 46 
General Foods ; 225 7 733 
Standard Oil of California.... *3: 225 © a5 
Union Carbide & Carbon b 3.00 101 73.0 
United Air Lines ; 150 36 4.2 
Westinghouse Electric 200 55 3.46 


* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


--Dividends— Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel $9.00 ‘ 5.0% 
Borden Company . ; 4.4 
Columbia Gas System i t 5.6 
Consolidated Edison : ; 5.0 
Hazel-Atlas Glass a Sa 
International Harvester é a 5.4 
Kress (S. H.) k ‘ 5.8 
Louisville & Nashville WO * 3: 6.1 
MacAndrews & Forbes : : §.7 
May Department Stores , ; 4.6 
Melville Shoe ‘ ; 4.8 
Norfolk & Western ; f 6.5 
Pacific Gas & Electric 

Pacific Lighting 

Petey Paseris, TAG, cccsccecss 

Safeway Stores 

Socony Mobil Oil 

Southern California Edison.... ig 

Standard Brands . 150 . ae 
Sterling Drug ; 1.70 51 
Walgreen Company , 145 30 
West Penn Electric : 0.95 27 48 


* Also paid stock. t+ Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


eDividends— Recent 
1955 Price Yield 


Allied Stores , $3.00 58 5.2% 
Bethlehem Steel ‘ 5.50 154 §4.7 
Brooklyn Union Gas ‘ 180 33 54 
Cluett, Peabody 150 4 5.7 
Container Corporation : x 69 44 
Flintkote Company . . 39 76.2 
General Motors . 134 4.4 
Glidden Company J J 37 54 
Kennecott Copper A ° 104 «58 
Olin Mathieson Chemical . ‘ 54 3.7 
Simmons Company : ! 46 6.5 
Sinclair Oil 2.70 56 5.4 
U. S. Steel ; 2.15 55 4.7 
Worthington Corporation : 200 46 54 


* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. § Based 
on $7.25 indicated annual payment. 
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Reuther plug for 30-hour week is no surprise—Govern- 


ment's relation to utilities is under investigation—Tight 








WASHINGTON, D. C. — Various 
people at Congressional hearings have 
been delivering sermons on auto- 
mation. When CIO chief Walter 
Reuther headed his with a plug for 
a 30-hour week, business people did 
not gasp in pain. The CIO publicity 
department said that there was much 
demand for copies. 

From industrial engineers there 
comes an interesting suggestion. 
Automation, they point out, is useless 
if the output can’t be scheduled over 
long periods. So buyers must be 
pledged long in advance. In the home 
appliance field, for example, com- 
panies would lend, not sell, their de- 
vices ; they’d sell service. Within the 
service would be included replacement 
by the highly superior equipment ci 
tomorrow. The customer would find 
it hard to buy, say, a refrigerator in 
the old-fashioned way. 

Quite reasonably, Reuther was con- 
cerned about what would happen to 
those displaced by the new devices. 
But personnel men are convinced that 
there won’t be a shortage of jobs; 
their argument is that the working- 
age population is steadily getting 
smaller in relation to total population. 


An Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission report shows that the rail- 
roads haven’t many new cars, particu- 
larly passenger cars. At the start of 
the year, about 43 per cent were more 
than 30 years old; less than six per 
cent were less than five years old. 
Roads have been earning more but 
this doesn’t necessarily mean that the 
equipment companies will enjoy high 
sales. 


A House committee is investi- 
gating government relations to the 
utilities—municipal, corporate and co- 
operative. So far, the policies of two 
agencies have been involved: sales of 
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credit appears to have had little effect on business 


public power by the Interior Depart- 
ment, and efforts by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration to integrate 
equipment and services of the stock 
and the co-operatively-owned com- 
panies. 

It’s the Interior Department's pol- 
icy that is arousing resentment. An 
old law gives public and co-operative 
groups an option on Federally-owned 
power. There are charges .that the 
Department tries to avoid satisfying 
the option, making it hard for the co-- 
ops to exercise it. The report by the 
Committee will probably be critical. 

The attack on REA was much 
softer. There was an allegation that 
the agency was refusing to lend to 
co-ops that would not integrate with 
stock companies. However, the testi- 
mony was immediately contradicted 
by co-op managers, who said that they 
were satisfied with present policies. 
REA proposals for integration were 
merely economical engineering. 


So far, tight credit has had little 
visible effect on business, taking visi- 
bility to mean that which is reflected 
ir: the official statistics. Hence, there’s 
no reason yet for the Federal Re- 
serve Authorities to relax credit re- 
straints. Through the rest of the sea- 
son, effects should become more pro- 
nounced since holiday business will 
require greater use of currency, which 
robs the banks of reserves. The 
authorities are watching closely. 


It’s to be remembered that dur- 
ing the Truman administration, the 
Government’s revenues always ex- 
ceeded the calculations of the Treas- 
ury. It looks as if the same thing will 
happen to the Eisenhower Admini- 
stration, despite greater effort not to 
underestimate revenues. Business is 
simply too prosperous. 

The Joint Economic Committee has 

















just reported practically everything 
at a new high during the third quar- 
ter: the total of all goods and serv- 
ices, personal consumption, and wages 
and salaries. For the second quarter, 
the Federal Trade Commission just 
reported a big rise in company profits 
before taxes—the figure the Treasury 
is interested in. 

With so much booming, there are 
almost bound to be second thoughts 
about applying surpluses to tax re- 
ductions. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is more interested just now in 
the jungle of excises than in rates: 
it may use whatever surplus is avail- 
able in reducing the disorder. 


The Government may give ma- 
chine tool makers contracts which 
would become effective at once should 
war break out. The purpose would of 
course be to start manufacture fast; 
it’s said that under agreements drawn 
up long in advance, builders could 
start work immediately. 


The Census Bureau has just pub- 
lished some figures that will heighten 
the farm policy agitation. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has been re- 
porting that although total farm in- 
come has dropped sharply, per capita 
income has not. The Census survey 
seems to contradict this. 

Farmers and farm managers, it is 
reported, earned median incomes of 
$1,309 in 1954 compared with $1,518 
in 1952. In contrast, there were in- 
creases for professionals, industrial 
managers and workers, factory work- 
ers and everybody else, with the 
single exception of farm workers. 
Their incomes dropped from $1,057 
to $990. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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yourself in front 
of investment trends 


There’s no better, more reli- 
able way to spot the trends 
that affect your investments 
than by reading The New York 
Times every day. Gives you 
more of the news you want to 
know about business, industry 
and finance. Try it. Read it 
every day. You'll like it. 


The New fork Cimes 


FOR 48 YEARS FIRST IN THE WORLD 
IN FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 











Have You Considered 


ELECTRONICS 


as an Investment Medium? 


You can invest in a diversified group 
of electronics securities through 
the shares of 


TELEVISION -ELECTRONICS 
FUND, INC. 


Get the booklet-prospectus about the 
Company from your investment 
dealer or mail coupon fo 


TELEVISION SHARES 
MANAGEMENT CORP. 


135 S. La Salle St. 115 Broadway 
Chicago 3, Ill. New York 6, N.Y. 


ADDRESS 
CITY 
































New-Business Brevities 





Food & Drink... 

Joining the line of Tillie Lewis 
Tasti-Diet low-calorie food products 
is a no-calorie liquid sweetener for 
home use—Szeetnin, the trade name 
chosen by Flotill Products, Inc., for 
this item, can be used in cooking and 
baking as well as in beverages. . 
The first liquid shortening ever to be 
manufactured is presently being test- 
marketed by Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany—its brand name, Whirl. 
Markedly different is the Singing 
Lantern gift decanter that was intro- 
duced recently by Park & Tilford 
Distillers Corporation for its Mr. 
Park and Mr. Tilford whiskeys— 
when lifted, a concealed music box 
plays one of four tunes: How Dry I 
Am, He’s a Jolly Good Feliow, An- 
niversary Waltz and Happy Birthday 
to You 
tail-egg-nog pie, is being promoted 
for upcoming Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinners—behind the pro- 
motional drive “‘to establish the new 
pie recipe permanently over heavier 
desserts” is General Mills, Charles B. 
Kknox Company, the American Dairy 
Association and the Cling Peach Ad- 
visory Board. 


Business & Industry .. . 

A roof-top swimming pool, an out- 
door cooking terrace and a 1,200-seat 
indoor theatre are all part of a fash- 
ion center planned for Fifth Avenue 
in New York City by Julius Kayser & 
Company to display its beachwear 
and other product lines—designed to 
provide top facilities for the company 
in order to show store buyers what’s 
new in its fashion lines, the three- 
story building will also be used to 
house company offices presently scat- 
tered in eleven locations in the metro- 
politan area... . Libby, McNeill & 
Libby is embarking on a major ex- 
pansion program for its frozen food 
lines—this includes both expansion of 
present facilities and acquisition of 
new sites. Experimentation at 
Radio Corporation of America has re- 
sulted in development of a system to 
project radar images on a screen four 
feet in diameter for the advancement 


of air traffic control—furthermore, it 
was disclosed that images can be 
viewed under normal lighting condi- 
tions, providing a further advantage. 

\ long-standing need for a 
clear coating for aluminum-fabricated 
equipment, and particularly truck 
transports, appears to have been filled 
by a joint venture of Egyptian Lac- 
quer Company and Eastman Chem- 
ical Products—the result is a water- 
white product called Clear Coating 
CH64 which is quickly applied by 
spray and dries at room temperature 
in 10 to 15 minutes, providing a finish 
with excellent resistance to road 
chemicals and discoloration as well as 
to the corrosive action of salt air. 


Office Equipment .. . 

At the National Business Show in 
New York City last week, A. B. Dick 
Company introduced an offset dupli- 
cating machine designed to meet sim- 
plicity of operation and speed require- 
ments of business offices ; in so doing, 
it becomes the first to manufacture 
equipment for the four major office 
duplicating processes: mimeograph, 
spirit, dsograph and offset—pictured 
below, the unit operates automatically 


once it is loaded and thereby holds to 
a minimum the skills required of the 
operator; it can produce up to 9,000 
copies per hour in sizes from 3 x 5 
inches to 11 x 16 inches. . . . Small 
offices can now enjoy the advantages 
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of metered mailing with the introduc- 
tion by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., of a 
phone-size “mailing center” that in- 
cludes a precision 16-ounce comput- 
ing scale for the various postage 
classes — like larger units, it prints 
postage of any amount complete with 
dated postmark, can include the user’s 
advertising message, records the 
amount of postage used and provides 
for the sealing of envelopes. .. . New 
in telephone aids is a three-ounce bat- 
tery-powered amplifier suitable for 
use by those phoning in noisy loca- 
tions and for the hard-of-hearing— 
small enough to be carried in a pocket 
and easily clipped on to the earpiece 
whenever needed, the Scottie Phone 
lid is a product of the Remler Com- 
pany. 



















Motion Pictures .. . 

Civic - minded organizations may 
find a spur to action to improve local 
housing conditions while arresting 
the growth of slum areas in a 15- 
minute 16-mm. sound movie, Man of 
Action, sponsored by the American 
Council To Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods (ACTION: amatization 
of the problem in cartoon fashion, the 
color film will be available on free 
loan starting November 15 through 
Association Films. . . . New product 
ideas and what’s in store for us two 
decades from today are the subject 
of a film released by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S.—this one, 
however, is offered only on a rental 
basis. . . . Fabricators and retailers 
handling vinyl film will find valuable 
pointers on the uses of this product 
and the means of developing its sales 
potential to the fullest in a new mo- 
tion picture produced by the Society 
of the Plastics Industry, Inc.——a part 
of its Seal of Quality promotion, the 
eight-minute reel is titled The Story 
of Standard Quality Vinyl Films... . 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Company 
offers a’ 14-minute color film, As 
Good As It Looks, on how meat, 
poultry and dairy products may be 
packaged with Cryovac—we recom- 
mend it to food packers, processors 
and home economists. 




































—Howard L. Sherman 











When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address _ this 
department and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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"What about Convertibles? " 


That’s a question a lot of investors are asking these days 
about convertible securities—and it’s easy to understand 


why. 


After all, these stocks and bonds do combine most of 
the advantages of fixed-income securities and common 
stocks. They do offer fixed dollar dividends or stated 
interest rates that often represent attractive returns. 
They do afford relative price stability—and thanks to 
the convertible feature—a real chance for capital appre- 
ciation if the company prospers. 

That’s why we’ve just prepared a special 28-page book- 
let on convertibles .. . filled it with vital facts, informa- 
tion, and statistics on more than 200 of the most popular 
issues you can buy either here or in Canada. 


If you’d like a copy of “CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES,” it’s 
yours for the asking, of course. Simply address— 


Department SE-79 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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BACKGROUND 


Popular Island 


LL“ Island Lighting’s 1,200 
square-mile territory, already 
more heavily populated than many of 
the 48 states, is one of the nation’s 
fastest-growing residential areas. 
Each year, some 100,000 persons 
move to the “Island,” and studies in- 
dicate that by 1965 the current pop- 
ulation figure of 1.5 million will jump 
by a third. This means that Errol 
W. Doebler, Cornell-trained head of 
LIL, and his associates must keep 
on their toes to keep abreast of de- 
mand from residential power users 
as well as industrial customers such 
as Brookhaven Atomic Laboratory, 
and Grumman Aircraft. 

The system’s rapid growth has 
lifted it to a position among the 25 
largest electric and gas companies in 
the country (it ranks third in New 
York State). In gross plant and 
capitalization it is comparable in size 
to the utilities serving Baltimore, 
Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. But 
because LIL territory is largely resi- 
dential, it obtains 55 per cent of elec- 
tric revenue from the stable domestic 
segment vs. the country-wide average 
of 43 per cent. 

Although the gas division of LIL 
has not been growing as rapidly as its 
electric business and the rate of re- 
turn on gas operations is around four 
per cent as compared with 534 per 
cent for electric, prospects seem 
bright for gas. For the first time, 
the company can now point to the 
fact that gas costs less than oil for 
house-heating. And since the gas 
house-heating saturation rate is a 
mere seven per cent, the potential is 
excellent. Substantially all the gas 
sold by LIL is natural gas and, in 
order to maintain a high load factor, 
the company burns some 38 per cent 
of its gas supplies as boiler fuel. 

Gross revenues should maintain 
their average growth rate of 12 per 
cent this year while per share earn- 
iugs are expected to climb to $1.35- 
$1.40 from $1.28 on average shares 
22 


By Louis J. Rolland 


in 1954. With no common. stock 
financing anticipated next year, earn- 
ings should further improve in °56 
even without benefit of any possible 
rate adjustments. This could mean 
a “pay raise” for shareholders next 
year since LIL “intends to maintain 
a dividend rate as liberal as is con- 
sistent with good management.” 


E. W. Doebler James Hill, Jr. 
Sterling’s Sideline — Sterling 
Drug, Inc. is familiar to the invester 
as the manufacturer of widely-adver- 
tised drug products such as Bayer 
Aspirin and Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia. But Chairman James Hill, Jr., 
disclosed at the company’s first press 
conference since 1941 that Sterling 
engineers have developed a revolu- 
tionary new process which converts 
organic waste liquors into power. 
This is the Zimmermann process, 
named after its inventor, Frederick 
J. Zimmermann, who is chairman of 
the company’s production committee. 
As the first large-scale application 
of the patented process, a $3 million 
plant will be built near Oslo, Norway, 
by Aktieselskapet Borregaard — that 
country’s biggest pulp and paper 
nianufacturer. The plant will convert 
waste pulp liquors from Borregaard’s 
500-ton per day pulp mill into steam 
and the steam will then be used in 
operating its mills. The paper firm 
now has costs of $1 per thousand 
pounds of oil-produced steam but the 
Zimmermann Process plant may per- 
mit a reduction in steam costs to 40- 
50 cents for 1,000 pounds. U.S. 
paper mills also are interested. 


Jim Hill also took note of the social 
aspects of the process, namely “elimi- 
nation, at no additional cost, of stream 
pollution”. since it achieves the flame- 
less combustion of organic waste 
which might otherwise be piped into 
streams. He further noted that the 
process “permits the recovery, for 
re-use, of whatever inorganic chemi- 
cals the waste may contain.” 

While Sterling’s earnings may not 
benefit from the Zimmermann process 
for several years, its development re- 
flects the company’s increasing em- 
phasis on research. This policy has 
contributed much to the building of a 
strong ethical drug division, now be- 
lieved to account for more than $50 
million of annual sales. The ethical 
division not only is responsible for the 
greatest part of Sterling’s sales growth 
since 1946 but its current rate of 
growth is outstripping that of the pro- 
prietary division. It is noteworthy 
that J. Mark Hiebert, Sterling’s presi- 
dent, is not only an “M.D.” but came 
up through the company via the 
research end of the business. The 
Sterling-Winthrop Research Institute 
—the major research agency for all 
company divisions—now comprises 
over 300 scientists or twice the num- 
ber when the Institute the was formed 
in 1946. 

Sterling’s first half net income hit 
a record $8.5 million ($2.16 per 
share) and it would not be surprising 
if the company should net over $4 a 
share this year. Dividends are at a 
60-cent quarterly rate; in December 
of last year a 25-cent extra was dis- 
bursed in addition to the regular 
quarterly payment. 

s+ * 


U.S. Hoffman Expands — Al- 
though U.S. Hoffman Machinery is 
not a soft drink bottler, the company 
today has a highly diversified product 
“mix,” ranging from laundry ma- 
chinery to guided missile components. 
Hoffman’s recent acquisition of the 
Fein Group of can companies (the 
fifth such transaction negotiated by 
President Hyman Marcus in the past 
six months) brings into the fold one 
of the leading makers of tin cans and 
steel pails in the East. The Fein 
acquisition will contribute some $15 
million to Hoffman’s yearly sales vol- 
ume and President Marcus estimates 
that it will add about $1 a share an- 
nually to net earnings. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1955 1954 


12 Months to September 30 


Carolina Power & Lt..... $1.60 $1.63 
Cent. Illinois Light....... 3.17 3.03 
Detroit Edison .......... 2.36 1.96 
Houston Lighting & Pwr.. 2.36 2.31 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 1.92 1.98 
Kings County Lighting... 1.11 1.26 
Long Island Ltg......... 1.28 1.16 


Louisville Gas & El. (Ky.) 3.87 a33 
Minnesota Power & Lt... 1.94 1.74 
CR ME Shc cueksaccs 3.44 2.95 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec.... 2.24 2.06 
Public Service El. & Gas. 2.19 1.83 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 2.31 2.10 
Washington Water Pwr... 1.99 1.85 


9 Months to September 30 


Acme Aluminum Alloys.. 0.24 D0.43 
eee 2.42 1.53 
Adams Express ......... $0.52 70.51 
Allis-Chalmers .......... 4.43 5.53 
Alloy Cast Steel......... 5.20 4.80 
Alpha Port. Cement ..... 2.12 1.80 
American Broadcasting- 

Paramount Theatres ... 1.18 0.71 
American Chicle ........ 3.47 3.49 
American Colortype ..... 2.21 1.30 
American Cyanamid ..... 2.89 2.29 
Amer. Encaustic Tiling... 1.10 1.08 
Amer. European Secs..... 0.81 0.78 
Amer.-Hawaiian S.S..... 2.42 D1.62 
Amer. International ..... $0.34 $0.33 
Amer. Potash & Chem.... a4.55 a2.94 
Anchor Hocking Glass... 3.03 2.65 
Atlantic Refining ........ 2.61 2.84 
Bohn Alum. & Brass..... 3.02 D0.01 
Campbell, Wyant & 

rrr rer 3.84 1.02 
Caterpillar Tractor ...... 2.84 2.28 
CR TE 6 ois sheeencce 0.73 0.71 
Congoleum-Nairn ....... 1.57 0.87 
Continental Steel ........ 4.51 2.53 
Cream of Wheat......... 0.95 1.00 
Crucible Steel ........... 5.51 1.03 
Cutler-Hammer ......... 5.55 4.60 
Delaware & Hudson Co... 8.40 0.61 
Dennison Mfg. .......... 2.79 2.44 
Diamond Match ......... 2.16 1.65 
Dreetete Cete. oi... ss 1.88 1.62 
Dobeckmun Co. ......... 2.34 1.56 
Drdver-Fiaeris ..6 ss sccees 4.61 2.81 
Ekeo Products .......... 2.78 2.55 
Bt ES came dad ene as 0.81 2.43 
Federal-Mogul-Bower ... 2.73 2.07 
ee err 2.89 2.14 
General Bronze ......... 2.51 2.38 
Getieral Electric ....:...: 1.63 1.57 
Gen. Portland Cement.... 2.84 2.46 
Gen. Public Service...... 0.10 0.10 
Gillette Company ........ $2.26 £2.08 
Granite City Steel........ 4.52 1.24 
Hercules Powder ........ 5.18 3.89 
Heyden Chemical ........ 0.68 0.20 
Hoffman Electronics .... 1.29 1.60 
Hussmann Refrigerator .. 3.41 1.88- 
Industrial Rayon ........ 4.20 2.74 
Interlake Iron .......... - 3.01 1.08 
Int’l Hydro-Elec. ....... 0.59 0.62 
Intertype Corp. ......... 3.25 2.59 
Johns-Manville ......... 5.16 4.00 
Kingston Products ...... 0.01 0.14 
Lees (James) & Sons.... 2.54 1.86 
Liggett & Myers......... 4.50 3.92 
McWilliams Dredging .. 3.26 D181 
Metal & Thermit......... 3.21 2.81 
Minneapolis-Honeywell .. 1.79 1.69 
Monsanto Chemical ..... 1.45 1.02 
Motor Wheel ........... 2.51 1.51 
National Aviation ........ 0.69 0.74 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1955 1954 


9 Months to September 30 


National Gypsum ........ $3.64 $3.36 
National Shares ......... 0.35 0.42 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.. 5.55 3.72 
Norwich Pharmacal ..... 2.08 1.65 
Olin Mathieson ......... 2.60 2.19 
POEee DAWG 6. soc cases 1.94 1.44 
i a 3.25 3.20 
Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 2.44 0.90 
a 2.60 2.78 
Pittsburgh Consol. Coal.. 3.57 3.26 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt. 0.46 0.33 
Plainfield-Union Water .. 3.41 2.46 
Radio Corp. of Amer..... 2.04 1.80 
a 2.17 1.54 
Reliable Stores ......... 1.10 0.68 
Republic Aviation ....... 9.20 4.63 
Reynolds Metals ........ 2.58 1.56 
Rot @ Fisas........... 12.73 9.24 
Kotary Elec. Steel........ 4.09 1.40 
St. Regis Paper......... 2.15 2.01 
ee err 2.01 2.81 
Spencer Chemical ....... 0.37 0.51 
Stauffer Chemical ....... 2.76 1.92 
Sunshine Biscuits ........ 4.41 4.26 
Talcott (James) ........ 1.59 1.52 
yo CU a eee 1.25 0.66 
Thompson (John R.)..... 0.67 0.09 
Die CI, cic weenscs 1.40 0.87 
Underwood Corp. ....... 1.98 0.98 
Union Carbide & Carbon.. 3.48 2.18 
United Air Lines......... 3.56 3.13 
United Cigar-Whelan ... 0.16 0.13 
U. S. & Foreign Securities 0.50 0.23 
Bi. oar ewn owe 3.52 2.00 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry.... 2.10 1.74 
a. oe 1.01 0.88 
Waldorf System ......... 0.63 0.41 
Wardell Carmi. .cncccses 004 D0.10 
Western Maryland Ry.... 8.39 5.08 
Worthington Corp. ...... 3.97 4.04 
3 Months to September 30 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.... 1.27 0.47 
O’okiep Copper ......... 4.47 2.37 
39 Weeks to September 24 
Continental Baking ...... 3.89 2.19 
General Baking ......... 0.40 0.44 
36 Weeks to September 10 
Safeway Stores ......... 1.81 2.60 
36 Weeks to September 4 
Eastman Kodak ......... 3.16 2.68 
9 Months to August 31 
Buffalo Forge .......... 1.48 1.84 
6 Months to August 31 
Collins & Aikman........ 0.99 D1.89 
Midwest Piping ......... 0.64 0.97 
PO Fe tence cikndass oi 0.41 0.65 
12 Months to July 31 
Acme Industries ........ 0.66 0.65 
Garfinckel (Julius) ...... 4.10 2.59 
King-Seeley ............ 4.76 3.94 
Manischewitz (B.) ...... 3.90 4.12 
) 68S eee 1.45 0.98 
Rom Amerait: ..5.....<:. 3.63 3.90 
Schwitzer-Cummins ..... 3.55 3.18 
Smith-Douglass ......... 2.12 2.51 
South Coast Corp. ....... 0.73 0.67 
12 Months to June 30 | 
Allied Artists Pictures... 0.60 0.46 
Giant Yellowknife Gold... *0.25 *0.38 
Rateer Ste .ccccecciess 1.08 1.75 


*Canadian currency. tAdjusted for 100% stock 
dividend paid October 18, 1955. tAdjusted for 
2-for-1 split in October. a—-On combined Class A 
and Class B stocks. D—Deficit. 





Southern California 


Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.08% SERIES 

Dividend No. 23 

25/2 cents per share. 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.88% SERIES 

Dividend No. 32 

30'/2 cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able November 30, 1955, to 
stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 5. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, November 30. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 


October 21, 1955 
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SPENCER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
Dividend Notices 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared the following dividends: 


COMMON STOCK 

A quarterly dividend of 60 cents per 
share on the common stock payable 
December 1, 1955 to holders of 
record November 10, 1955. 


PREFERRED STOCK 

The regular quarterly preferred 
dividend of $1.05 per share on the 
4.20% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
payable December 1, 1955 to hold- 
ers of record November 10, 1955. 


JOHN P. MILLER 
Vice President— Finance 


Kansas City, Mo. October 25, 1955 
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PERSONAL 


Investment Supervision 


Assures Better Results 


| oie your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires thorough study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 


experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. 


HE road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck. They depend on 
uitigent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


telat its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 
ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 52 years, through booms and depressions, our organi- 
zation has been helping investors to obtain betier results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


ITH your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 
hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 


first step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 


CER RERRRRRERBERE REE EERE RRR 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARGH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


[] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 

| I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts held. 
Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my problem and 
if so. what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C Safety 


[1 Income C] Capital Enhancement 


EPI 5 46 n.n onc ck sdcenedebastdehs dannmnseneeneece eke enmereeees 


PORE RRERE ESTES EE REE ERE) 


(Nov. 2) 


PUL OUUUCVCTOCOROCRC ROR ROR UR EEEEECE SS. 


PORERARASERSSASORECSCEOERCERCCRCEREGERGEEECER SERRE CCEESERRRER SEER R EEGs be 
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Street News 





IBA gathering has a star- 
studded program—Traditional 


banking hours questioned 


i log packed the program of speak- 
ers with too many stars at the 


annual dinner of the New York 
Group, Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation. There were three of them— 
the Vice President of the United 
States, the Economic Minister of the 
United Kingdom, who is also a Mor- 
gan, Grenfell & Company partner, 
and the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Any one of the three speakers 
would have assured Chairman Rudolf 
Smutny of a packed house. So when 
William McC. Martin got at the 
microphone as third speaker there 
were many vacant seats. His was the 
kind of presentation of the credit reg- 
ulation program that everyone had 
expected. A significant part of his 
speech was a quotation from a recent 
speech by Allan Sproul, president of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank. 
It was significant because Messrs. 
Martin & Sproul have not always 
seen eye to eye on the best method to 
carry out Federal Reserve policy, al- 
though agreeing on the objectives of 
the policy. The use of the quotation 
seemed like a rapprochement. 


“Know Your Bank Week” came 
and went, with something gained yet 
with something to be desired. Most 
banks in the big cities have come 
around to catering to small depositors 
and borrowers. Retail banking, they 
call it. When done on a large enough 
scale, and keeping an eye on the ex- 
pense of servicing small accounts, this 
kind of banking pays off. But one of 
the things that the average man on 
the street wants to know is why these 
banks open for business after this 
average man has settled down to his 
day’s work, and close the doors before 
the work day is ended. Most of those 
catering to the masses, of course, are 
open two hours one evening a week. 
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But even with this, bankers are aware 
that traditional banking hours are 
not the most convenient, although 
further changes are exceedingly slow 
in coming about. 






One of them has just done some- 
thing to remedy the lack. One of 
New York City’s oldest and strongest 
—Bowery Savings Bank—has in- 
stalled a teller’s window on the sub- 
way level at Grand Central Station 
where, money can be deposited and 
withdrawn from 8 A.M. to 6:30 
P.M., without the patron leaving the 
subway. Money transactions for the 
first three weeks of this experiment 
to make the bank’s facilities more 
convenient for many of its depositors 
exceeded $300,000. 

Not many banks have quarters 
ever a subway station, but the trail- 
blazing feature of the Bowery Sav- 
ings experiment that is most signifi- 
cant is the breaking away from tra- 
ditional banking hours. 

















American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company’s record-breaking offer of 
$637 million convertible debentures 
has now gone down in history. And 
history repeated itself in the net 
result. 

Without the benefit of an under- 
writing arrangement, the Bell Sys- 
tem sold about 99 per cent of the 
amount offered. The unsubscribe 
residue could, as usual, be sold at a 
good premium over the offering price. 
The biggest subscriptions came in the 
last few days from professionals who 
had functioned throughout the sub- 
scription period as purchasers of the 
day-to-day residue of rights, selling 
off a corresponding amount of deben- 
tures on a when-issued basis. Those 
operations involved last-minute sub- 
scriptions for the debentures either 
with borrowed money or with firm 
capital. It served the professionais’ 
purpose just as well to file subscrip- 
tions a few days ahead of the deadline 

accompanied by checks dated the ex- 
9 piration day. 

These checks did not represent 
money in the telephone company’s 
bank accounts until October 13. Sim- 
ilarly, many of the 1.3 million 
1\. T.&T. stockholders had received 

their October 10 dividend checks a 
| day or two before that day but dated 
ahead. 
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Mortgage Loan Marketing 
and Servicing on the 
Pacific Coast 


Serving Banks, Insurance 
Companies, Trusts, Pension 
Funds and other Investors 


...from sprawling mud flats 
to one of the world’s 
greatest seaports in just 

a few short years! 













WILSHIRE MORTGAGE CORPORATION is an 
FHA approved mortgagee with major 
bank references; specializing in FHA and 
VA mortgages. We are marketing agents 
for savings and loan associations, banks 
and other originators. We have a large, well 
trained staff; complete legal, property 
management and affiliated trustee facili- 
ties; established servicing record; 
complete IBM accounting and reporting 
system. Your inquiry for present or future 
delivery is solicited. 


Just a few short years ago the Los Angeles 
Harbor at San Pedro was an unnavigable 
expanse of mud flats ... today it is one of 
the world’s largest seaports, pouring 
millions of dollars in world trade into 
Southern California. The Pacific Coast is 
the fastest growing area in the world 

and WILSHIRE MORTGAGE CORPORATION 

has kept pace with this expansion in their 
overall mortgage loan marketing and 
servicing operation. 


WILSHIRE 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


WESTERN AVENUE corner FIFTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 54, CALIF. 























































° LEGAL FOR F REE — 


TRUST FUNDS 


¢ corp. accts. NO OBLIGATION 
ACCEPTED ; 


° NO CHARGE 
FOR SERVICES Wewill add your name to 


ERNST |. CAHN receive our regular bul- 
29 B'WAY, N.Y. 6 BO 9-0531 letins on 











Undervalued and 
“Special Situation” 


Securities 
Write to— 
A quarterly —— p — (40) A S sti 
cents per share for the fourth quarter 
of 1955 has — = “a — etna amare ies 
mon stock, payable December 10, 
to stockholders of record at the close Corporation 


of business on November 25, 1955. 


111 Broadway 
Drewrys iimited U. S. A., Inc. 





South Bend, Indiana New York 6, N. Y. 


T. E. JEANNERET j 
Secretary and Treasurer 
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hemical 


The following dividends have 
been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation: 
Quarterly dividend No. 139 
of $.75 per share, payable 
December 9, 1955, to com- 
mon stockholders of record 
at the close of business No- 
vember 10, 1955. 

Special stock dividend at 
the rate of one share of com- 
mon stock for each twent 
shares of common _ stoc 
outstanding, payable De- 
cember 15, 1955, to com- 
mon stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
November 10, 1955. 


R. F. HANSEN, Secretary 


October 25, 1955. 




















Union CarsBivE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC 


New York, October 24, 1955 — the 
Board of Directors of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation has today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 75c 
per share and a SPECIAL DIVI- 
DEND of 50c per share, total $1.25 
per share, on the outstanding capital 
stock of the Corporation, payable 
December 1, 1855 to stockholders of 
record November 4, 1955. The last 
dividend was 75c per share paid 
September 1, 1955. 

Payment of this dividend on 
December Ist will make a total of 
$3.00 per share paid in 1955. This 
compares with a total of $2.50 per 
share paid in 1954. - 


KENNETH H. HANNAN 
Vice-President 
































AMERICAN GAS 
| AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
| 4a 
| Common Stock Dividend 


reguler quarterly dividend of fifty 
| eA cents ($.50) per share on the Com- 
| mon capitel stock of the Company issued 
| and outstanding in the hands of the public 
| hes been declared payable December 10, 
| 1955, to the holders of record at the 

close of business November 10, 1955. 


W. J. ROSE, Secretary 
October 26, 1955. 


























REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA 








LOVELY WATERFRONT ESTATE 
Mathews County; 2134 wooded acres with large 
trees, shrubs, azaleas. Modern dwelling with 5 
rooms, large porch downstairs, 4 bedrooms, 2 
baths up. Perfect setting, all in first class con- 
dition. Liberal terms. $35,000.00. 

Capt. H. C. ROBISON, USN (Ret.), Broker 
White Stone, Va. 
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Dividend Meetings 


ry. he following dividend meetings 
T are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Nov. 1: Belden Manufacturing; Brown 
Shoe; Central Illinois Public Service; 
Century Ribbon Mills; Chicago Yellow 
Cab; Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper; Copper Range Co.; Dr. Pepper; 
Dow Chemical; Fishman (M. H.); Ger- 
ber Products; Iowa Public Service; 
Kansas City Southern Railway; Kendall 
Co.; Mascot Oil; Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator; Monarch Machine Tool; 
National Cylinder Gas; Northern Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway; Plymouth Rubber; 
Southwestern States Telephone; Speed 
Queen; Timken Roller Bearing; Tok- 
heim Corporation; Wright-Hargreaves 
Mines. 

Nov. 2: Allis-Chalmers, Arkansas- 
Missouri Power; Atlas Powder; Avon 
Products; Bristol-Meyers; Butler Bros.; 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy Railroad; 
Community Public Service; Eagle- 
Picher; General Fireproofing; General 
Foods; General Gas; Georgia-Pacific 
Plywood; Interstate Engineering; Ja- 
maica Public Service Limited; Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott; Morgan (J. P.); Na- 
tional Food Products; National Rubber 
Machinery; Phelps Dodge; Prentice- 
Hall; Singer Manufacturing; Southwest- 
ern Public Service; Sunshine Mining; 
Tung-Sol Electric; United States Pot- 
ash; Woodward Governor. 


Nov. 3: American Metal Limited; 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary; Chrysler Corporation; Harshaw 
Chemical; Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting; Jamaica Water Supply; Kern 
County Land; Masonite Corporation; 
National Dairy Products; Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical; Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey; Woodward Iron. 


Nov. 4: Allied Gas; American Chicle; 
Ashland Oil & Refining; Atlanta Gas 
Light; Bell Aircraft; Brown Rubber; 
Burton-Dixie; Clark Equipment; Day- 
ton Power & Light; El Paso Natural 
Gas; Empire State Oil; General Tele- 
phone Corporation; Goebel Brewing; 
Homestake Mining; International Text- 
book; Metal Textile; Midwest Oil; Mis- 
souri Public Service; Norfolk Southern 
Railway; Parker Pen; Philadelphia 
Dairy Products; Sheaffer (W. A.) ‘Pen; 
Southern California Water; Sterling 
Drug; Thew Shovel; Van Raalte. 

Nov. 7: Addressograph - Multigraph; 
Alabama-Tennessee Natural Gas; Amer- 
ican Investment (Illinois); Bangor Hy- 
dro-Electric; Bell & Gossett; Boeing 
Airplane; Central Illinois Light; Con- 
solidated Freightways; Dictaphone Cor- 
poration; Empire District Electric; Gen- 
eral Motors; General Tire & Rubber; 
Grant (W. T.); International Nickel 
(Canada); Interstate Power; Lone Star 
Gas; McGraw Electric; Minnesota 
Power & Light; Mountain Fuel Supply; 
Newberry (J. J.); North American Re- 
fractories; Ohio Oil; Pacific Tin Con- 
solidated; Pan American World Air- 
ways; Pitney-Bowes; Rhinelander 
Paper; Safeway Stores; St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway; Sayre & Fisher 
Brick; Simonds Saw & Steel; South 


American Gold & Platinum; Speer Car- 
bon; Staley (A. E.); Standard Oil 
(Ohio); Stetson (John B.); Texas Gas 
‘Transmission; True Temper; United 
Board & Carton; Veeder-Root; Virginian 
Railway; West Disinfecting; Western 
Auto Supply; Westinghouse Air Brake; 
Whirlpool-Seeger Corporation. 

Nov. 8: Johnson & Johnson; Mor- 
metal Mining; Walker (Hiram)-Good- 
man & Worts. 

Nov. 9: Abrasive & Metal Products; 
Beau Brummell Ties; Canadian Canners; 
Central Steel & Wire; Cincinnati Milling 
Machine; Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem; Continental Motors; Del Monte 
Properties; Gulf Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road; Gulf States Utilities; Hammermill 
Paper; Hershey Chocolate; Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines; Mallory 
(P. R.); National Oats; Parker Appli- 
ance; Pennroad Corporation; Permutit; 
Seagrave Corporation; Transue & Wil- 
liams Steel; Union Metal Manufactur- 
ing; United States Gypsum. 

Nov. 10: Abitibi Power & Paper; 
Akron Brass Manufacturing; Automatic 
Voting Machine; Brown & Bigelow; 
Carey (Philip) Manufacturing; Carlisle 
Corporation; Century Electric; Colorado 
Interstate Gas; Consolidated Amuse- 
ment; Consolidated Cement; Creole 
Petroleum; Dan River Mills; Dayton 
Malleable Iron; Detroit Harvester; 
Driver-Harris; Firth Carpet; General 
American Transport; General Portland 
Cement; Georgia Marble; Hilton Hotels; 
Jaeger Machine; Loblaw Inc.; Mar- 
quette Cement Manufacturing; Mon- 
santo Chemical; Paramount Pictures; 
Pfizer (Chas.); Rath Packing; Reynolds 
Metals; Sherer-Gillett; Solar Aircraft; 
Sprague Electric; Tilo Roofing; U. S. 
Foil; Valley Mould & Iron; Wash- 
ington Water Power; Williams & Co.; 
Wisconsin Public Service. — 


Transistor Makers 





Concluded from page 11 


sales, electronics companies — both 
large and small — are taking steps to 
fortify their position in the field. Ray- 
theon Manufacturing, believed to be 
the leading producer of transistors, is 
doing considerable research in the 
field along with General Electric, Ra- 
dio Corporation of America, West- 
inghouse Electric, Sylvania Electric, 
and others. Texas Instruments has 
been working on transistors for some 
time and believes that eventually the 
gadgets will account for an appreci- 
able proportion of its business. Mot- 
orola, which never made any of the 
millions of vacuum tubes required in 
its operations, is building a transistor 
manufacturing plant at Phoenix, Ariz. 

Other signs of increasing interest 
in the transistor field include the ap- 
pointment of Dr. William Shockley 
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to head the transistor research pro- 
gram of Beckman Instruments. Dr. 
Shockley previously was head of tran- 
sistor physics research at Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, credited with the 
invention of the transistor in 1948. 
And Clevite Corporation has just ac- 
quired all of the outstanding stock of 
the second largest European firm en- 
gaged in development and manufac- 
ture of transistors and diodes. 

Such companies, plus other factors 
in the field, should eventually benefit 
from growth in transistors sales since 
there is little doubt that the “mighty 
mites” will profoundly affect future 
applications of electronics. Although 
competition will be keen—there are 
already nearly 20 firms in the field— 
the expenditures on transistor re- 
search being made today should bring 
in profits tomorrow. 


Cigarettes 





Concluded from page 14 


creased from $2.82 a share in the first 
six months of 1954 to $3.33 this year 
largely because of the April price in- 
crease on Pall Mall and Herbert 
Tareyton king-size cigarettes. The 
company’s best selling brand is still 
Lucky Strike, the nation’s number 
two cigarette. American Tobacco also 
has a filter-tip cigarette in Herbert 
Tareyton. The second largest com- 
pany in the industry, R. J. Reynolds, 
has the nation’s best selling cigarette 
in Camels. The sales growth of its 
Winston king-size filter-tip which was 
introduced in March 1954 has topped 
expectations. Also in the king-sized 
field is its Cavalier, introduced in 
1949, Liggett & Myers’ principal 
brand is standard and_ king-sized 
Chesterfields. Filter-tip L&M Filters 
were introduced in October 1953. 
Philip Morris was the last of the 
makers to introduce a popular-priced 
filter but now demand for its Marl- 
boro exceeds production. Still better 
sellers are its conventional and king- 
sized Philip Morris. The smallest 
of the Big Five is P. Lorillard which 
has Kent as its filter-tip and intro- 
duced a king-size filter-tip Old Gold 
last Sevtember. 
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Aviation Stocks 


in 1956 and Beyond 


A power is still the cornerstone of U. S. military strength, both for defense 
and for retaliation. Sustained production in military aircraft seems assured 
for several years despite the more friendly world climate that now prevails. Why, 
then, are yields on aircraft stocks well. above those on most other stocks? How 
will each company be affected by renegotiation, heavy emphasis on the newest 
planes and guided missiles, cutbacks on older models? 

Airlines are ordering great new fleets of jet and turbo-prop transport planes 
to meet the rapid increase in their traffic. Passenger revenues have more than 
doubled in the last 5 years and profits are gaining also. But will the huge 
expenditures prevent dividend increases? How will each airline be affected by 
increased competition from newly-authorized routes, the swing to air coach travel, 
reduced mail subsidies? 

Every investor should see the new 64-page edition of The Value Line Investment 
Survey which analyzes current and long-term trends in the aviation industries, 
gives a full-page Rating & Report on each company and an objective current 
appraisal of each stock as (I) Especially Underpriced, (11) Underpriced, (II1) 
Fairly Priced, (IV) Fully Priced, or (V) Overpriced. Advance estimates of 
earnings, dividends and normal prices for 1956 and for the 1958-60 period are 
included. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive, at no extra charge under this Special 
Introductory Offer, this 64-page issue covering Aircraft, Airline, Automobile, 
Truck and Agricultural Equipment stocks. In addition, you will receive in 
the next four weeks new reports on over 200 major stocks and 14 industries 
to guide you to safer and more profitable investing. Your bonus issue analyzes 
43 stocks, including: 


United Aircraft General Motors Boeing North Amer. Aviation 
Fairchild Engine Eastern Air Lines Douglas Pan American Airways 
American Airlines Curtiss-Wright Lockheed Studebaker-Packard 
Gen’). Dynamics Martin (Glenn L.) Grumman Trans World Airlines 
Int’]. Harvester Republic Aviation Chrysler Minneapolis-Moline 
Allis-Chalmers United Air Lines Deere and 20 Others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating 
& Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates 
of 1956 earnings and dividends. It includes also a new Special Situation Recom- 
mendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly 
Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 

BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge 
the new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and 
future price expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision. 

*New subscribers only. 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 13,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-56 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











Today the yields from these stocks future date, the managements of these 


are liberal. While it is possible that companies have proved their ability to defensive issues suitable for income 
the cancer scare may recur at some withstand such assaults. For in- purposes. 
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vestors, the companies rate as sound 
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Aeroquip Corp. 





Incorporated: 1940, Michigan. Office: 300 South 
East Ave., Jackson, Mich. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Monday in January. Number of stock- 
holders: About 2,300. 

Capitalization: 

Long term debt (bank loan).......... $1,900,000 
Common stock ($1 par)........ *1,000,000 shares 





*About 286,000 shares (28.6%) owned by di- 
rectors and their families. 


Digest: A leading manufacturer of 
flexible hose lines with detachable and 
reusable fittings, for air, hydraulic 
fluids, oils, fuels, coolants and water; 


self-sealing and breakaway couplings 
and the Hydrauliscope portable elec- 
tronic instrument for research and de- 
velopment of design and used in labora- 
tories of manufacturers of hydraulic 
accessories, airplanes or machinery 
utilizing hydraulics. More than half of 
1954 business was of a military char- 
acter, chiefly related to the aircraft 
industry. In 1955, acquired Marman 
Products, Inc., making pipe clamps, 
flexible joints and valves. Working cap- 
ital June 30, 1955, $5.5 million; ratio, 
2.3-to-1; cash, $1.6 million; inventories, 
$5.7 million. Paid common dividends 
1950 to date. 





*DATA ON STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30: +Calendar Years——— 





Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1948.... $0.34 dete. “anise aplas 
SG. ... Wer pbcea~ = 0 atepenaneeemsnars 
1950.... 0.90 -$0.15 5%4— 4% 
6i...: Te 0.20 7T%— 5% 
1952.... 1.16 {0.27% ThK— 6% 
iee.s.. Dee 0.30 T7%— 5 
1954.... 1.18 0.30 85.— 5% 
1955.... §1.50 030 17%— 8% 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1950. 
;Listed New York Stock Exchange August 10, 
1955; previously on American Stock Exchange 
from March 2, 1954; over-the-counter bid prices 
theretofore. {Paid 5% in stock. §Estimated by 
President Hurst August 9. {To October 26. 





The Cudahy Packing Company 





Incorporated: 1915, Maine; established 1887. 
Office: Union Stock Yards, Omaha 7, Neb. An- 
nual meeting: Second Friday in February at 57 
Exchange Street, Portland, Me. Number of 
stockholders: Preferred, 2,297 ; common, 3,931. 


Capitalization: 
eg a eT = $12,999,000 
*Preferred stock 444% cum. 

[GOP MONSY cca canvesusessowe 100,000 shares 
Common stock ($5 par)........7 41,542,213 shares 





*Callable at $100. 7309,910 (20.157) owned 
by Chairman Cudahy and wife. 


Business: One of the “big four” meat 
packers, engaged in all phases of the 
industry. Brands include Puritan 
meats, Tang luncheon meats, Sunlight 
poultry, eggs, butter and cheese and 


Delrich margarine. Sales of meats and 
by-products, principally pork and beef, 
account for 80% to 85% of total vol- 
ume of business. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
October 31, 1954, $15.9 million; ratio, 
1.7-to-1; cash, $3.9 million; inventories, 
$21.8 million. Book value of common 
stock, $9.39 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments 
on present preferred to December, 1952 
(arrears $12.37% to September, 1955) ; 
on common 1924-36 and 1944-49. 


Outlook: Sale of Old Dutch Cleanser 
line as well as recent closing of un- 
profitable plants will temporarily be 
an adverse sales factor, but concentra- 
tion of activities in fewer and more 
efficient plants points to improved re- 


sults over the longer term. Inventory 
price changes frequently subject earn- 
ings to wide fluctuations. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are 
speculative. 
DATA ON COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31: Calendar Years 








Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1948.... $0.36 $0.60 13%— 75% 
1949....+D3.31 0.30 8%— 5% 
1950.... 1.67 None 9%— 7% 
1951.... 40.58 None 11 — 7% 
1952.... D5.02 None 7T%— 5% 
1953.... 0.06 None 8%— 514 
1954.... D4.94 None T%— 4% 
1955.. $None §9%— 6% 





Includes $1.70 tax carryback credit. tBefore 
$0.79 net fiood loss less tax credits. §To October 
26. D—Deficit. 





The Garrett Corporation 





Incorporated: 1936, California. Office: 9851 
Sepulveda Blvd.,:Los Angeles 45, Calif. Annual 


meeting: Fourth Monday in November. Number 

of stockholders: 3,000. 

Capitalization: 

Si SO ON io sie cos as onoasns None 

Capital stock ($2 par)............ 910,168 shares 
Business: Engineers and manufac- 


tures a wide range of aircraft acces- 
sories including air turbine refrigera- 
tion, heat transfer equipment, electric 
actuators, gas turbines, cabin super- 
chargers, pneumatic power units and 
electronic controls, rubber life rafts, 
helicopter pontoons, etc. Supplies en- 
gineering and sales services, wholesale 





tools and mill supplies, aircraft modi- 
fication and overhaul services. In 1954, 
acquired Aero Engineering, Aero Sales 
Engineering and Air Cruisers. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
June 30, 1955, $16.0 million; ratio, 1.5- 
to-1; cash, $6.9 million; inventories, 
$25.4 million. Book value of stock, 
$26.88 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1937 to 
date. 


Outlook: Diversification of product 
line through company’s nine divisions 
tends to lessen effect of cyclical slumps 
and emphasis on research in the air- 
craft field imparts some growth po- 
tential. 


Comment: Stock is a businessman’s 


commitment. 


*DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended June 30: Calendar Years —-— 





Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1948.... $2.33 $0.68 11%— 6% 
1949.... 2.89 1.36 154%4—29%% 
1950... 2.93 1.55 21%—14%4 
1938... 2.71 1.45 237%—16% 
1952.. 3.85 1.45 31%4—21% 
1958.... 4.46 1.49 3054.—21% 
1904... “SOL 1.60 41%—24% 
1955.... 4.10 x1380 x46%—32% 





*Adjusted for all stock dividends. jfAs_ re- 
vised by company to spread curplus adjust- 
ments. itPaid stock dividends, 20% in 1948, 10% 
in 1953. §Listed New York Stock Exchange 
March, 1949; American Stock Exchange through 
1948. x—To October 26. 





Signode Steel Strapping Co. 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as successor to an 
established consolidation. Office: 2600 North 
Western Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. Annual meeting: 
Third Thursday in April. Number of stock- 
holders: Preferred, about 700; common, about 


1,500. 

Capitalization: 

Long PE APE. Soc ucek sec scet anne *$3,050,000 
+Preferred stock 5‘% cum. ($50 pz ar). 42,220 shares 

©ommon stock ($1 par)........£ £1,201,264 shares 





*Notes payab'’e to Prudential Insurance Co. 
7Callable at $51.50. itFamilies of Chairman J. 
W. Leslie and President J. H. Leslie are large 
holders. 


Digest: A leading producer of steel 
28 


strapping and metal seals used to bind 
or reinforce shipping containers and to 
brace carload shipments; also makes 
applying tools and machinery, wire- 
tying machines, paper sheets reinforced 
with steel strapping, etc. Tools and ma- 
chines are leased on a rental or deposit 
basis. Subsidiaries make steel strap- 
ping, staples, staplers, etc., in England 
and distribute there and in Brazil, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany and Sweden. 
Working capital, September 30, 1955, 
$9.1 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash 
and U. S. Gov’ts, $5.2 million. Regu- 
lar dividend payments on preferred 
— on common, 1929-31 and 1936 to 
ate. 






*DATA ON COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends {Price Range 


1948.... $1.10 $0.34 5%— 41% 
1949.... 1.08 0.38 5u— 4 

1950.... 1.78 ~ 70.47 8%— 4% 
1051.... 156 0.57 10%6— Tis 
1952.... 1.15 0.45 9 — 6% 
1953.... 143 70.45 8Uu— 6% 
1954.... 1.98 70.50 14%— 8x5 
1955.... $1.88 §0.50  §24%—131% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1955 and 
all stock dividends. ;Paid stock dividends: 20% 
in 1950, 5% each in 1953 and 1954. {Nine months 
to September 30 vs. $1.52 in 1954 period. §To 
October 26. {Listed New York Stock Exchange 
August 8, 1955; previous prices Midwest Stock 
Exchange. 
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Population Growth 





Concluded from page 3 


prosperous, an assumption which 
cannot be accepted blindly merely be- 
cause the population is rising. The 
latter influence does not preclude an 
occasional business slump. However, 
the near-certainty that the number of 
potential consumers will continue to 
increase for many years to come justi- 
fies an optimistic long term outlook 
by businessmen which in turn will 
help to hold temporary setbacks to 
minor proportions. 

The farm population has shown a 
substantial decline since 1916, and 
has been dropping relative to the total 
population over a much longer period. 
Despite rising farm productivity, this 
trend holds the promise that the prob- 
lem of surplus agricultural output will 
eventually solve itself. But this may 
require another decade or even more ; 
it offers little comfort for the medium 
term future. 


Growth Lacks Uniformity 


Population growth has been far 
from uniform by area, due to large 
scale migration. This is a matter of 
relative indifference to enterprises 
with national distribution of their 
products, but assumes importance for 
utilities, railroads, banks, coal pro- 
ducers and many steel, oil and retail- 
ing companies. During World War 
II and the years immediately there- 





INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
“sna COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 163 of fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the common stock payable 
January 16, 1956, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
December 15, 1955. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 





INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 149 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on 
the preferred stock payable December 
1, 1955, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on November 4, 1955. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 














United Engineering and Foundry 
Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 25, 1955. 

_The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of twenty cents (20c) per share on the $5-Par 
Common Stock; and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of one and three-quarter- percent (14%) 


on the $100-Par Preferred Stock, both payable 
November 15th to stockholders of record Novem- 


ber 4, 1955. 
GEO. V. LANG, Treasurer. 











WARREN PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 
Common Stock Dividend Nc. 49 


The Board of Directors of Warren Petroleum 
Corporation on October 25, 1955, declared 
from the earnings of the Corporation a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable December 1, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
November 15, 1955. Checks will be mailed. 


JAMES E. ALLISON, President 

















A DIVIDEND CHECK 
for You EVERY WEEK! 


H°” you can be assured of 52 weekly payments every 

ear is pointed out in a new UNITED Report. It recom- 
mends stocks whose dividend payments are so spaced that 
every week you will receive approximately the same income. 
These are sound stocks to be bought and held now regardless 
of the ups and downs of the market. Yields range up to 5.7%. 
Many of these stocks are attractive for capital growth. 





STOCKS TO BUY FOR INCOME AND GROWTH 


Included are these attractive issues: One of the strongest 
and most progressive retail chains, planning further ambi- 
tious expansion. A liberal dividend-payer in a recession 
proof field. One of the country’s most profitable banking 
institutions. Financially strong manufacturer with 33 year 
unbroken dividend record; yielding 5.7%. Rapidly expanding 
growth company with first half earnings up 29%. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report: ‘A Dividend Check for 
| You Every Week”, In addition we will send you without extra charge 

the next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, 
Business Outlook, Commodities, and Washington Developments. 
(This offer open to new readers only.) 


after, the biggest percentage gains in 
population were scored by California, 
Arizona, Florida, Nevada, Oregon 
and Washington, in that order, but 
there have been some shifts during 
the past five years. 

During this period, Nevada has 
shown the largest gain, followed by 
Arizona, Florida, California, Dela- 
ware and New Mexico. The Census 
Bureau predicts that over the next 





cc FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 —-—— 
SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [_] FW-94 


waowwve'™ 


decade the first four will maintain | 


their ascendancy, with population 
gains of over 40 per cent (measure4 
from mid-1954), while Oregon shculd 
grow by more than 30 per cent and 
Washington, Delaware and New 
Mexico nearly 25 per cent. The 
smallest increases will be shown by 
the Dakotas, Oklahoma, Vermont, 
Nebraska, Iowa and Arkansas 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


| Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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The Exhibit of the 
Best Annual Reports 


for 1954 
Qualifying for the 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


“Oscar of Industry” Trophies 
Will Be Displayed in 
the Following Cities: 


PITTSBURGH 


Display of 300 Best Reports 
Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 


I Gateway Center 
Oct. 3lst-Nov. 7th 


MILWAUKEE 


Display of 300 Best Reports 


Wetzel Brothers 


444 North Broadway 
November 14th-18th 


LOS ANGELES 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
Sponsored by 


Jeffries Banknote Co. 
Eighth National Conference 
Public Relations Society of 

America 


Hotel Ambassador 
Nov. 14th-16th 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
American Society of 


Corporate Secretaries 


Kona Kai Club 
450 Yacht Harbor Drive 
Dinner Meeting, Nov. 18th 


PHILADELPHIA 
mrt of 300 Best Reports 
ranklin Printing Company 


Hotel Barclay 
Luncheon Meeting Nov. 29th 


Later Exhibits: 
Bridgeport Public Library 
Cornell University 
Chicago Public Library 


The Annual Reports Exhibits 
Have Been Displayed in the Following 
Cities During the Past Seven Years 
CONNECTICUT MINNESOTA PENNSYLVANIA 
idgeport nneapolis hiladelph 

New Haven St. Pau 


Stam MISSOURI 
— Kansas City 


; is 
NEW JERSEY 
a” 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
INDIANA 
French Lick 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
MASS. 


WISCONSIN 
Madison 


Milwaukee 
onan 
ingston 


Boston oaivees 
Springfield HOMA Toronto 
MICHIGAN Oklahoma City MEXICO 
Detroit Tulsa Mexico, D. F: 
Note: For information on arranging for a dis- 
play, write: Weston Smith, FINANCIAL WORLD, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
purchased before ex-dividend date, which 
— is three days before the record 

ate 


Record 
Date 
11-17 
11-17 
11-10 
12-23 
10-31 
11-15 
10-22 
11-15 
11-10 
11-10 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
12-15 


12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
1l- 4 
11-10 
l1l- 1 


11-16 
11- 8 


11- 8 
11-21 
11- 1 
10-28 
11-14 


11-30 
11- 4 


l1- 8 


10- 7 
11-18 
12-12 
11- 1 
11- 2 
11- 7 
11-18 
11-16 


12-13 
11- 3 
11-10 
12- 2 
11-25 
12- 6 


10- 4 
11-16 


10-10 
12- 1 
11- 4 
11-25 
11-15 
11-22 
11-17 


11-25 
11-25 


11-15 
11-15 


11-15 
12- 2 
12-20 
12-20 
11- 1 
11- t 


Pay- 
able 
12-10 
12-10 
12- 9 
1-20 
11-15 
12-10 
12- 5 


Company 
Acme Steel 
Do 
Allied Chem. & Dye.. 
Allied Stores 
Alloy Cast Steel 
Alpha Portland Cem.Q37'%c 
Aluminium Ltd. ...... Q55c 
Amer. Airlines 2c 12-1 
Amer. Bakeries 12- 1 
Do 12- 1 
Amer. i 11-29 
Do 11-29 
Amer. 12- 1 
Do 1- 1 
Amer. 
12-15 


12-15 
12-15 
11-30 
12- 1 
11-15 


. .75¢ 


Invest. (Ill.).. 
54% pf....Q$1.31%4 
Potash & Chemical 


Q 
Amer. Smelt. & Rfg.... 
Amer. Tobacco 
Amer. Water Works. 
Archer-Daniels- 
Midland 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Company 
Atlantic Refining ....Q50c 
Beck (A. S.) Shoe...Q25c 
Beech Aircraft 
Reece (EH. 1... 5.23 37%ec 
Burroughs (J. P.) & 
Sons 
Calif. Elec. Power. . 2 
Campbell, Wyant & Ge 
non Foundry 


.$25c 


12- 8 


10-20 
12- 9 
1- 3 
11-15 
11-15 
11-17 
12- 1 
12- 1 


12-31 
11-15 
12-15 
12-14 
12-15 
12-20 


Railway 
Carborundum Co. 

Case (J. I.) 7% pf..Q$1.75 
Cent. Louisiana Elec... .35c 
Central Soya 

Cessna Aircraft 

City Auto Stamping. .Q50c 
Clinton Foods 
Colgate-Palmolive 

ke eee Q87%4c 
Commodore Hotel 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.).Q60c 
Cons. Engineering ....Q10c 
Continental Can 
Cooper-Bessemer 
Delaware Pwr. & 

re es Q37%c 10-31 
Delta Air Lines 12- 5 
Detroit Gasket & 

Mfg. 10-25 
Detroit Steel 12-15 
Dravo Corp. « 11-15 
Drewrys Ltd. 12-10 
Eastern Corp. 12- 1 
Electrographic Corp...Q25c 12- 1 
Elgin Nat'l Watch....Q25c 12-8 
Federal-Mogul-Bower 

Bearing 12- 9 

Oe -cceaseucteliiacs E25c 12-9 
Firestone Tire & 

Rubber 12- 1 

Do 4%% pif..... 12- 1 
Fort Pitt Bridge 

ras. Q25e 12- 1 
Fuller (Geo. A.).....Q25c 12-19 
General Steel Castings.30c 12-31 

Do 12-31 

12- 5 
12- 5 





Company 


Granby Cons. ee 
Smelting & Power. 
Gt. Lakes Dredge & 


Do 
Gt. Northern Railway .62%c 
Hackensack Water ...Q50c 
ee eee 25c 
Hires (Chas. E.) Co..Q15c 
Hormel (Geo. A.)..Q62%c 
Houston Oil (Texas) .Q50c 

Do E25c 


Piumt Peete ........5. Ql5c 


Illinois Central R.R..87%c 
sl 
-Q50c 


Int’l Business Mach.. 
Int’l Harvester 
Interstate Engineering. . 
Intertype Corp. ........ 35c 
Do 
Iowa South. Utilities. Q30c 
Iron Fireman Mfg....Q15c 
Kansas City Power & 
Light 
Kansas City Southern 
Railway 
Do 
Kentucky Utilities ...Q32c 
Kings County Light.. rm 
Kroger Co. 045 
Do 
L’Aiglon Apparel 
Lakey Foundry 
Lane Bryant 
Lees (James) & 
Sons 
Libby, McNeill & 
Libby 


Do 
Liggett & Myers 
Liquid Carbonic 
Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad j 
tS. eee 15c 
Mallory (P. R.) & 
Ts ccd bheneeecwe en Q35c 
Marchant Cal- 
culators 
Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson 
Martin (Glenn L.)..... 75c 
EN re 25c 
Mickelberry’s Food 
Prod. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills.25c 
Moore-McCormack . .Q37%4c 
Morrison Knudsen ....Q30c 
Motor Wheel 5 
Murphy (G. C.)...... Q50c 
Nash. Chatt. & St. Louis 
Railway 
Nat'l Biscuit 
Nat’] Container 
Nat'l Gypsum 
Nat’l-U.S. Radiator 
~— DOOR i secker’ Q2 Oc 


Do 
Oklahoma Natural Gas.30c 
Outboard, Marine & 
Mfg. 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line 
Puget Sound Pwr. & 
BA sik scuk habbeaw coun 30c 
Pure Oil 
Revere Copper & Brass.75c 
Rexall Drug Q12%c 


_— 

bo 
1! 

— 


1‘ 1 ' 
— it et 


tO © © 


bo bo toh bo bo 


tio 
‘ 
ae 


12-15 


12-15 
12-12 
12-23 


12-14 
12- 9 
12-15 
12- 1 
12-10 
12- 1 


12- 1 
1-13 
12-31 
1- 3 
12-31 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 9 
12-.9 
11-15 


11-25 
12-15 
11-15 
12- 1 


12- 1 
12- 7 


11-30 
11-30 
11-25 
11-17 
11-10 
11-10 
10-28 
11-14 
11-15 


11-15 


11-10 
11- 1 
11- 1 
11-10 
11-15 


11- 1 
11-25 


11-14 
11-30 


11-11 
11-7 
12- 1 


11-22 
11-23 
12- 1 
11- 4 
11-17 
11-15 


11-9 
12-16 
11-18 
12- 9 
12- 9 
11-30 
11-30 
11-10 
11-10 
10-31 


11- 9 
11-30 
10-31 
11- 4 


11-10 
11-16 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Company 

Rockwell Spring & 

, ERR Ear 050c 
Rohm & Haas........ 040c 

Pe er re Sp40c 
St. Regis Paper...... 045c 
Schering Corp. ........ 25c 
SOG Efe dadbona cs 45c 


Searle (G. D.) & Co..Q75c 


Servomechanisms Inc. ..10c 
Simmons Co. ........ $1.20 
at ree Q75c 
Socony Mobil Oil....Q50c 

Nec ers Sta tone aes E50c 
South Bend Lathe....Q50c 
Southern Calif. 

Edison 4.89% pf...Q30%c 


Do 4.08% pf...... QO25%ec 
Southern Railway...... 75c 
Spencer Chemical ....Q60c 
Spencer Shoe .......... 5c 


Standard Forging ....Q25c 
Stand. Oil (Indiana) Q35c 
Standard Pwr..& Lt....40c 


jh gl & ER Ae os ae ern 40c 
Suburban Propane 

I a re a Q30c 
Sutherland Paper ...... 50c 
Thompson Products ....35c 
Union Carbide & 

ee ee 75¢c 

Se. euspiens ae cae E50c 
United Airlines ...... Q25c 

Te cautuntawes cane’ E50c 
United Biscuit ....-.... 25c 
United Eng. & Fdry....20c 
United Gas Improve... .50c 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry. Q30c 

SS. Mavhawiaweserecnee 

Us SR cctv 65c 

Do 7% pf.i..secrs Q$1.75 


Universal Cons. Oil... 


Vertientes-Camaguey ...7lc 
Vick Chemical .../.Q37%c 
Virginia Coal & Iron. $1 
Vee By avacesedess Q20c 
Warner-Lambert ....Q50c 
Warren (S. D.)...... Q30c 
Warren Petroleum...... 50c 
West Indies Sugar..... Q25c 


Wisconsin Pwr. & Lt.. 


White (S. S.) Dental. '040c 
Wrigley — Jr....M25c 
BUD §csid aneserns an E$1 

Stock 

Allied Chem. & Dye....5% 
Amer. Maracaibo .....: 5% 
Amer. Potash & Chemical 

Oe Mics katecns swedud t4% 

os SS oe 
Amer, Seal-Kap...... 24% 
Hebe POOGR. ©. cxaccscces 5% 
Int’?] Business Mach..21%4% 
Magma Copper ........ 0 
Martin (Glenn L.)..... 5% 
Nat'l Container ....... 2% 
Nat’] Gypsum ......... 2% 
North Amer. Cement 

DS eer eer 10% 

De CL Busca 10% 
Penn Fruit.........6.:2% 
Rohm & Haas.......... 4% 
Se ee eee 6% 
Thiokol Chemical ..;... 5% 
Warner-Lambert ...... 2% 

Omitted 

Case (J. I.) 





Pay- 
able 


12-10 
12- 1 

1- 6 
12- 1 
11-18 
12-10 
11-21 
11-15 
12-14 
12-15 
12-10 
12-10 
11-30 


11-30 
11-30 
12-15 
12- 1 
11-25 
11-25 
12-19 
12-19 
12-19 


11-15 
12-15 
12-15 


12- 1 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 1 
11-15 
12-22 
12-12 
12-12 
12-10 
11-19 
11-25 
12-15 
12- 5 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-10 
12- 1 
12- 1 
1- 4 
11-15 
11-15 
12- 1 
12- 1 


12-15 
12-14 


1-9 
1- 9 
11-21 
11-30 
1-27 
12- 1 
12-12 
12-31 
1- 3 


12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-27 
12-15 
12- 9 
12-10 


Record 
Date 


11-10 
11-10 
11-21 
10-29 
11- 9 
11-23 
1l- 7 
11- 1 
11-30 
11-15 
1l- 4 
11- 4 
11-15 


11- 5 
11-5 
11-15 
11-10 
11-15 
11-11 
11-12 
12- 5 
12- 5 


11- 1 
11-11 
11-30 


ll- 4 
1l- 4 
11-18 
11-18 
11-16 
ll- 4 
11-30 
11-21 
11-21 
11- 4 
ll- 1 
11-10 
11-16 
11-15 
11-18 
11-10 
11-10 
11-10 
11-1 
12- 5 
10-31 
10-31 
11-15 
11-15 


11-10 
11-14 


12-1 
12-1 
10-31 
11-14 
1- 4 
10-27 
11-7 
11-18 
12- 9 


12- 1 
12- 1 
11-18 
11-25 
11-15 
1l- 4 
11-10 


*Canadian currency. {Payable in class B stock. 


E-—Extra. 


M-—Monthly. 
Special. 


S—Semi-annual. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1955 


Q—Quarterly. 
Y—Year end. 


Sp.— 


FREE ESTATE SURVEY 
REMOVES ALL DOUBTS 


Babson’s Analyzes Your Portfolio and Advises Which 
of Your Securities Clients Are Advised to Sell or Hold 


If your investment fund amounts to 
$10,000 or more, here is a timely op- 
portunity to have your position 
checked by experts without cost or 
obligation. Never before has an un- 
biased opinion been more important 
than right now. Today’s market is 
so high, selective and uncertain 


’ that one serious weakness in your 


portfolio can affect your whole fu- 
ture. The right move now can 
guard and increase your gains. 


Benefit From Long Experience 


Babson’s Free Estate Survey ap- 
plies 50 years’ experience to the 
evaluation of your estate. In a per- 
sonal letter, we’ll express our 
opinion on your position as to cash 
and bond reserves, the quality of 


BABSON’S REPORTS, Dept. FW-33, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


your holdings, your industrial diver- 
sification. You will be told which 
of your securities Babson clients are 
being advised to sell or hold to keep 
their portfolios keyed to today’s 
market conditions and their per- 
sonal objectives. 


Information Needed 


To survey your estate, we need to 
know: The name and number of 
shares of each security you hold; 
the amount of your cash and gov- 
ernment bond reserves; the value 
of your real estate; also give your 
total income. To make our advice 
more personal, give your age, oc- 
cupation, dependents, and _ invest- 
ment objective. This information 
will be held in strict confidence. 

















You Can Take The Guesswork Out of Investing 


by Keeping Better Posted on The Factors That Determine Stock Values 
Subscribe for Financial World—What a $20 Subscription Brings You:. 





(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from week 
to week on outstanding business and financial factors which will enable you to 


handle your security investments to better advantage ; 


(b) 12 monthly “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” (pocket-size Stock Guide 


containing our independent ratings and essential data on 1,970 listed stocks) 


(c) PERSONAL INVESTMENT ADVICE Privilege (by mail) as per rules ; and 


(d) 1955 Annual “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 41st edition; 
covers over 1,800 stocks, fully indexed. Most useful investor’s ready reference 


manual we have ever published. Sold separately for $5. 
Wrong Investment Guesses Cost Millions! Use Coupon 4 


(Nov. 2) 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 1955 
edition, 304-page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 


( Check here if subscription is NEW .. . [] Check here if RENEWAL 


Name ... 


oc atee 6 Dee © OCS 6 BOS & 6 eee 6, 6 


304 pages; 





FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place. New York 6, N. Y. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHHSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSsessesesssesssezseeeses. 
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28 CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


AND YEAR-END CAPITAL 
GAIN DISTRIBUTION 


The Directors of Television- 
Electronics Fund, Inc. have 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of approximately 
10¢ per share from net in- 
vestment income and a dis- 
tribution from net capital 
gain of approximately 50¢ 
per share, both payable 
November 30, 1955 to 
shareholders of record 
November 1, 1955. 


Chester D. Tripp 


October 20, 1955 
135 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


President 














"I iS 
ars 


One-Hundred and Thirty-Sixth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
plus Extra Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Columbian 
Carbon Company has increased the 
regular quarterly dividend rate from 
50¢ per share to 60¢ per share and ac- 
cordingly declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 60¢ per share, plus an extra 
dividend of 20¢ per share, both payable 
December 9, 1955 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business November 
15, 1955. 


RODNEY A. COVER 
Vice-President—Finance 


COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


| 20 Utilities 
| *+Common Stock Yields: 














ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 


On October 19th, 1955 a quarterly 
dividend of Fifty-five Cents per share 
in U.S. currency was declared on the 
no par value shares of this Company, 
poyable December 5th, 1955 to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business October 28th, 1955. 


Montreal JAMES A. DULLEA 


October 19th,1955 Secretary 














Financial Summary 


ts READ SCALE 


Adjusted for 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


| Trade Indicators 


{Electric Output (KWH) 


1952 


1947 
1953 


Prenat Car ROS «6 os doc ccesecvnnvedins ss 


| §Steel Operating Rate (“% of Capacity) 
| §Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100) 


{Commercial Loans ...... { Federal Reserv 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....} Bank Members 
94 Cities 

{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


{Demand Deposits 


Oct. 19 
453.09 
149.83 

61.75 
160.72 


Averages: 


30 Industrials .. 
20 Railroads ... 
15 Utilities 

65 Stocks 


| DBetails of Stock Trading: 


Shares Traded (000 omitted) 
Issues Traded 


Number of Advances........... 
Noamber of Declines. ...:.05 2... 


Number Unchanged 


New Siahs W550... ...6%.66600005 
Mew ibe ws aes. os sce See sacs 
| Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


*+Price-Earnings Ratios: Sept. 21 
50 Industrials 13.13 
20 Railroads 


| 50 Industrials 


20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

90 Stocks 

*Average Bond Yields: 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


Oct. 20 
457.66 
151.18 

62.01 
162.15 


1955 -- 


1 


= 100 
154 J) FMAM J J 


“Oct. 8 
10,639 
807,035 
96.5 
145.0 


Oct. 5 
$25,218 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 


| Market Statistics —New York 


| Closing Dow-Jones 


SCALE 
145 


140 
135 
130 
125 
120 


115 
A250) Ne 


— es 
Oct. 15 Oct. 22 
10,599 10,644 

827.245 $820,000 
98.9 
148.5 
SS — 
Oct. 12 
$25,114 
3,893 
55,618 
1,865 


1954 
Oct. 23 
9,033 
721,336 
745 
110.6 

1954 
Oct. 20 
$21,126 
3,385 
55,470 
1,880 


Stock Exchange 





8.07 


15.56 


3.60% 
4.84 
4.55 
3.75 


3.107 
3.362 
3.553 


Oct. 21 


458.47 
151.45 

62.51 
162.59 


“Oct. 19 
1,760 
1,128 

638 
242 
248 
8 
19 


98.63 
$3,210 


ee 
Sept. 28 


12.83 


Oct. 5 
12.42 

7.94 
15.32 


3.72% 
4.92 
4.62 
3.86 


3.091 
3.342 
3.557 


Oct. 24 


460.82 
152.00 

62.61 
163.27 


Oct. 20 
2,160 
1,132 

660 
244 
228 
9 
18 


98.62 
$3,210 
Oct. 12 
11.98 


7.68 
15.01 


3.86% 
5.09 
4.71 
4.00 


3.083 
3.318 
3.563 


+For latest figures see page 17. 


scsi Aas Sat hi fn 


Oct. 19 


1955 
Low 
388.20 
137.84 
61.39 
144.39 


Oct. 25 
1,950 
1,149 

367 





“High 
487.45 
164.29 
66.68 
173.51 


Oct. 25 
458.40 
151.34 

62.70 
162.63 





Oct. 21 
1,710 
1,139 

479 
404 318 507 
256 230 275 
1] 17 15 
15 12 17 


Oct. 24 
1,820 
1,145 

597 


98.63 
$3,250 


98.65 98.69 
$4,040 $4,060 
——- - 1955 ———— 
High Low 
13.71 11.21 
11.74 7.68 
16.50 15.01 


12.14 
7.82 
15.13 


3.82% 
4.99 
4.68 
3.96 


4.38% 
5.18 
4.71 
4.44 


5.49% 
4.45 
441 
3.64 


3.093 
3.322 
3.567 


3.125 
3.362 
3.567 


2.879 
3.151 
3.471 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended October 25, 1955 


| United States Steel 


Curtiss-Wright 
Studebaker-Packard 

Budi Company 

Westinghouse Electric 
General Motors (when issued) 
Smith (Alexander) 

New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Sperry Rand 


Shares 
Traded 
152,600 
115,000 
90,500 
89,700 
87,000 
80,800 
79,700 
75,400 
75,300 
68,300 


r—C 
Oct. 18 
5434 
233% 
95% 
20% 
56% 
4458 


11% 


Net 
Change 
+2% 
+14, 
Hs 
+1% 
me; 
+ % 
—2% 


46 46 
24 26% Vit 
22% 22 — % 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Oct. 25 
56% 
247% 
1034 
22% 
55% 
45% 

9 
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Like Flicking A Light Switch. Want finger-tip 
control of light and air in your home or office? 
You get this with venetian blinds made of 
steel. And steel venetian blinds are made in 
just about any size you will ever need—like 
the whopper shown here. In addition to their 
trim beauty, steel slats give privacy and pro- 
tect rugs, draperies and furniture from sun 
hooks. Those giant hooks in the picture are used to catch tuna, marlin or albacore. About damage. Steel slats are flexible and tough, 
3000 of the small No. 6 trout hooks can be made from a single pound of steel. easy to clean, and they will not crack or warp. 





Bridge-Builders Paradise is the recently com- The Bow-Legged Truck. This unusual machine 


pleted West Virginia Turnpike. Its 88-mile length is called a straddle truck, because it literally 

required 76 bridges, built from 23,500 tons of stands over a load (up to 25 tons), hoists it. 
ot steel. The Bender Bridge, here, is 278 feet high, then rolls away. The truck can actually roll 
ange one of the tallest bridges east of the Mississippi. , £ : over a full-size automobile without touching 
23 U. S. Steel supplied the steel and built this bridge. This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel it. It uses many USS steel plates and bars. 


AY, 


:: UNITED STATES STEEL 


_ i 

244 For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

144 AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 

- 4 OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 

RLD UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 5-1683 
See The United States Steel Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 





